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IF YOU are INTERESTED in BIBLE STUDY 
WE WOULD LIKE TO MAKE YOUR ACQUAINTANCE 


SEND A POSTAL CARD REQUEST FOR COMPLETE PROSPECTUS OF 


THE SCOFIELD BIBLE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


The Author and Instructor of which is the 


REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D: Dz 


of world-wide fame as MINISTER AND BIBLE TEACHER, 
and more especially known as the EDITOR of 


THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


Published by the Oxford University Press 


HIS SCHOOL has been established many 
years and has students in almost every land. 
The leaders among the World’s Bible 


Teachers and Expository Preachers, such as 


REV. A. T. PIERSON REV. JAMES M. GRAY 

REV. F. B. MEYER REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST 

REV. C. WOELFKIN PROF. W. G. MOOREHEAD 
REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


commend it unreservedly as the most comprehen- 
sive, practical and satisfactory method of teaching 
the Bible ever presented. 

“It Brings a Bible Institute to Your Door.” 

Any one is eligible to enrollment. 

The Studies are arranged to meet the requirements of the inexperienced as 
well as the well instructed. 

Ministers, Missionaries, Students, Sunday-School Teachers, Shut-ins, busy fathers 
and mothers, Christian Endeavorers, travelers, and even prisoners are enrolled 
among the students. 


The Terms are very reasonable, and are made still easier for those whose finan- 
cial condition calls for special consideration. 


The Text Books form a priceless Commentary on the Scriptures. 
WRITE AT ONCE TO =. 


THE SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
150 NASSAU STREET -_ .- - - - - - ~ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS BY AUTHORS 


PROMINENT AT NORTHFIELD 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN : 
The Bible and the Cross The Missionary Manifesto 


“Dr. Morgan handles the great commission in a 
way So new, So true, and so powerful that we shall all 
want to use it in our sermons and addresses at once; 
and especially do we want it for its effect upon our 


“The cross is an inexhaustible theme because it is 
the very center of Christianity. Dr. Morgan consid- 
ers the subject in the light of Bible teaching. His 


book is an interpretation of that teaching, and is iwesmeitiwd i 
charmingly lucid.”—C. &. World. Cloth, net 50 cents. les ei rk Ja NE ae ay “Clothe nat tesnte. EY 


“THE ANALYZED BIBLE’’—Send for Complete Prospectus of Dr. Morgan’s Great Work—/st Ready—Isaiah, Vol. I., Isaiah, Vol. II. 


ROBERT E. SPEER 
Christianity and the Nations “The Duff Lectures, 1910” 


A study of the reflex influence of Missions, evidencing wide knowledge and a clear understanding of the 
essentials. It is based upon such detailed and extensive knowledge of missionary movements, not only in our 
generation but in the preceding, that its arguments are unanswerable, and its deductions a permanent contri- 
bution to the philosophy of missions. 8vo, cloth. net $2.00 


RECENT WORKS —Paul, the All-Round Man, Cloth, net 50 cts. The Deity of Christ, Cloth, net 25 cts. The Master of the Heart, 


Cloth, net $1.00. 
R. A. TORREY 
The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit ert eahygua hay ah enka wid wi tam 


A very thorough, very scriptural and very clear statement of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. With his 

customary logic, Dr. Torrey marshals the scriptural references and deduces the evidence and arranges it in 

. such form that he who runs may read. Its conciseness and definiteness make it of value to preacher and student 
alike. Cloth, net $1.00. 


RECENT WORKS-—Practical and Perplexing Questions Answered, Cloth, net 50 cts. Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Contra- 
dictions in the Bible, Cloth, net 50 cts. 


- J. STUART HOLDEN 
The Redeeming Vision 


“The marked characteristic of this author is the keen searching into the deepest facts of the soul experience. 
His addresses point the way to peace and power through self-surrender and the new life, and are as full of hope 
as they are of faithful warning.”— Wooster Quarterly. 12mo, cloth, net $1.25. 


RECENT WORKS —The Price of Power, Cloth, net 50 cts. Supposition and Certainty, net 75 cts. 


JOHN A. HUTTON 
The Authority and Person of Our Lord. 


A penetrating and original discussion of the Deity of Jesus. The argument is unusual and convincing. The 
book evidences much thought. It is not particularly popular but rather for thoughtful readers. The lectures 
“which constitute it were delivered at Northfield and there created interest. Its small size makes it easily read 


in an hour. Cloth, net 50 cents. 
; J. H. JOWETT 
The High Calling Meditations on St. Paul’s Letters to the Philippians. 


“A running commentary on the epistle to the Philippians, devotional and helpful. The epistle is full of 
heartiness and sweetness of spirit, and there is large scope in it for the very treatment given to it by the writer 
of this very attractive volume.”—Herald and Presbyter. Cloth, net $1.25. 


Just Ready—Dr. Jowett’s Book of Consolation “‘Our Blessed Dead.’’ Boards, net 25 cts. 


JAMES I. VANCE 


Tendency: The Effect of Trend and Drift in the Development of Life. 


i f discussions of formative influences in character construction, from a practical and sympathetic 
phasing Spe Wance’e work among young men enables him to speak authoritively. To this he adds insight 
and sympathy. Cloth, net $1.25. 

RECENT WORKS-—The Eternal in Man, Cloth, net $1.00. The Rise of a Soul, Cloth, net $1.00. 


a a 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY - &Shycr8G*sd Wabash Avenue 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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/ Kor the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and neryous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s || 
Acid Phosphate. \ 


(Non-alcoholic.) 


Li 
———, 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN ILLINOIS, AND LOCATED 
AT BATTLE CREEK, MICH. and CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL, thoroughly 
equipped and giving a four years’ course of 
thirty-six teaching weeks each. This Col- 

lege accepts as students only those who expect to 
devote their lives to work as missionary physi- 
cians. Hospitals and Dispensaries in both cities 
afford unusually excellent clinical advantages, in- 
cluding excellent facilities for teaching clinical 
obstetrics. The Laboratories are completely 
equipped. The students receive individual in- 
struction. Splendid opportunity afforded for per- 
sonal acquaintance with veteran missionaries 
home on furlough. Free scholarships available 
to children of foreign missionaries. Self-support- 
ing students given an opportunity to pay their way 
largely in work, Tuition $50 a year. Total ex- 
penses $250 a year, including tuition, laboratory 
fees, books, boardand laundry. Term commences 
September 18. 


Address 


B. N. COLVER, M.D., Registrar 
Battle Creek, 5 3 5 Michigan 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 


SIR ROBERT ANDERSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE LORD from HEAVEN 


Chapters on the Deity of Christ with a preface by 
DR. HANDLEY G. C. MOULE, Bishop of Durham 


CONTENTS : 


The Question at Issue 

The Meaning of “‘Son”’ in Scripture 

The Son of Man—The Son of God 

The Testimony of the Gospel of Matthew 

The Testimony of the Gospel of John 

The Testimony of James and Hebrews 

The Testimony of the Revelations 

A Plea for Reverence: for the Sake of His Name 

Conclusion—“'The Son of God is Come”’ 

Concordance of Names and Titles of the “Lord of 
Glory”’ 


Cloth, $1.00 net 


GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
D. T. BASS, Manager 
54 West 22d Street 


New York 


THE NORTHFIELD 


PAD CALENDAR 


FOR 1910 


Just a Few Copies Left 


15 cts. Postpaid— While they Last 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


VACATION ON RUSTIC RIDGE: 


NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Rae RIDGE is situated on the hillside not far from the Audito- 

rium and overlooks one of the fairest valleys of New England. 

FURNISHED COTTAGES on this tract for rent. They have wide ve- 

randas, bath rooms, fireplaces, pure water and are shaded by native 

iene Kathe abs oaks. Tradesmen call daily. LOTS FOR SALE 
ASE, 


ELLIOTT W.BROWN, -— - - - - 
A. G. MOODY, - - - - 3 


Northfield, Mass. : 
East Northfield, Mass. | 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and Preparator sAgricultural, Con 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
J Service Examinations. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R., Springfield, Mass 


Prof. Genung 
English 


Meer onlol Christian Wak 


INCORPORATING 


: Northfield Echoes Church Peon oes 

| Treasury of Religious Thought 

Volume XXIX JULY 1910 Number 7 
CONTENTS 

PAGE 


| Religious Thought and Activity......433 IRECeiDtseers or aoe eee 463 
The Mission Field.................. 440 Personatiattece Sc ee 463 
Ei ditoriabennareyis tesa. «ofc Aa eae nd 443 | WNorthneid items ................-.., 


“Every Man Perfect in Christ Jesus” 445 Obituaryin- Et ae teat eee sar eee ak hs 404 


Rev. J. H, Jowett, M. A., D. D. 


Our Books Rableviiecre fy 465 


Alexander Maclaren ..........00::.-- 451 


Pe Acsariation| by. Revs Ee: Thoughts for the Quiet Hour ....... 468 


Meyer, B. A. 


Devotional Studies in the Sunday 
School’Wessons ssc. 2 ee 472 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 


Mount Hermon Boys’ School........ 454 


Friedrich von Bodelschwingh........ 457 


Illustrative Hints and Helps..........479 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


The International Movement Against 
PIGOH OR nA ors ASO. 459 
European Notes. 


Bible Notes for Daily Devotions... .481 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


THE RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK is a monthly review of Religious Thought and Activity, with con- 
tributed articles, and Departments of Bible Study, Devotional Reading and Methods of Christian Work. 
The Magazine represents the interests centering at East Northfield, Massachusetts, including the Northfield 
Summer Conferences, 

- SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, to any address in the United States, is One Dollar a year; in Canada, One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents; to other countries in the Postal Union, One Dollar and Pitty Cents; Great Britain, Six 
puillinge. REGEIPT will be sent only upon request, as the expiration date on wrapper is generally regarded 
as sufficient. 


WALTER GC. KIMBALL, INC., MANAGERS 
aseMicHi@aANave. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 6 BEACON 8T. 


CHICAGO = =1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. In sending notice of change of address please give both o/d@ and mew addresses. 
Subscription lists are kept alphabetically under towns and states and it is therefore necessary to have the 
old address as well as the new. 

FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 

REMITTANCES should be made payable to RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, EAST NORTHFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, and should be sent by Bank Draft, Express Order or Postal Money Order. 

THE MAGAZINE MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT OF THE PUBLISHERS. 

pepe Ay oh 1910, by W. R. Moody. 

Entered as second-class matter, October 8, 1904, at the Post-office at Brattleboro, Vermont, under act of Con- 

gress of March 8, 1879. 
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ceavss EDUCATIONAL <cevs 


Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net. 
Larger space prorata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Founded by D. L. MOODY in 18&6 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


153-163 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


RAINS men and women in the knowledge and use of the English Bible, Gospel music, and in 
methods of Christian work. It depends for support upon the voluntary contributions of Chris- 


tian friends. 
HENRY P. CROWELL, President A. P. FITT, Secretary JAMES M. GRAY, D.D., Dean ; 


Tuition Free fi 


SPECIAL LECTURERS IN SUMMER COURSE : 


REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D., PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., REv. W. G. MOOREHEAD, D.D. 
REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., LL. D., MR. MARION LAWRANCE, PASTOR D. J. FINDLAY, REV. J. STUART HOLDEN 


Catalogue Free on Application 


Tatedoneciacuecer Union Missionary Training Institute Co-Educational 


PURPOSE To train for Foreign Missionary Work. ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if needed, 
INSTRUCTORS. A faculty of twenty-eight pastors, physicians, almost wholly by native teachers. 

and teachers. . y SOMH RESULTS. 166 students have gone to twenty-five Ooun- 
DEPARTMENTS. Biblical ak Medical, Musical, Linguistic. tries under twenty-four Missionary Societies. 
MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 230 Lectures with Clinical REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year. 

and Dispensary Work. 


Write freely to MISS HESTER ALWAY, Principal, 131-183 Waverly Avenue, Breoklyn, N. Y. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
eee —— || TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


designed to 
meet require- 

Conducted under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Branch of the 


ments for any 
form of pas- 

NEW YORK CITY MISSION 
AND TRACT SOCIETY 


toral service. 
REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 


College gradu- 
ates who are 
MRS. L. S. BAINBRIDGE, 
Honorary Superintendent of the Woman’s Branch 


candidates for 
degree of B.D. 
pre advantages are offered in practical work 
and Bible study, to young women desiring to enter 


PEGS as 


in course may 
elect work in 
University of 
Pennsylvania, 
with view to 
degrees of A.M. 
anid (PH.D) 
Others who have not had academic training may receive diploma of 
the Seminary in either three or four years, according to degree of 


UPLAND AVENUE, ENTRANCE TO CAMPUS 


preparation in English. | j upon city, home or foreign mission work. 
Commodious buildings, attractive campus, thirteen professors Address your request for prospectus to 

and instructors, special lecturers. 
Unsurpassed library administration and facilities for investiga- MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 


tion. Scholarships for students of merit. Tuition and room-rent free. 
School year begins September 28. Address correspondence to 


MILTON G. EVANS, President = - - - CHESTER, PENNA. 


HARTFORD _ wittdrctical training for tho min 


istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Grifadent Openrscolegeeraae: §=SEMINARY 


ates of all denominations. 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


CHESTER CREST, The Home for Intemperate Men at 
Mean: Feeney N. Mop wenconae antoreDee? men for a 
term of weeks or months. Accommodations for the rich, q 
the well-to-do and for the poor. Gospel methods alone Cc E N 25 RA L U N IV E R S&S ivy . 
ror Beales Sateen eA aRS nk Incorporated Sept. 23, 1896.. Offers unsurpassed facilities for th 
Pp some Pietrdatoaes of studies in Language, L: terature, History. pen: 


= inisters or others interested in 
SPECIAL RATES for entire summer. Board and lodg- invited to write for circulars outlining courses tor fens Breer lead: 


ing or table board. Summer home for boys, Instruc- ing to degrees, Students in every state. Strongly indorsed b E, 
tion ee desired. State your needs. Near Auditorium, | ™& Clersymen and Educators. Address paher ere 


E. F. HOWARD, Supt. of Schools A East Northfield, Mass. | SECRETARY CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapelis, Ind. 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 


Room 401, 105 East 22d Street, New York City 


Short-Story. Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form. 
structure and writing of the Short Story, taught 
by 5 Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Mag- 

‘ine. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
pio fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

eading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R. 8. Springfield, Mass. 


A 


Mr. Esenwein 


The 
Scofield 


Reference 


Notable Opinions 


Rev. R. A. Torrey, 0.D., says: 

‘*I am so impressed by it that I feel that 
every minister and Christian worker should 
obtain. a copy. The introductions to the 
different books are simply invaluable; they 
pack more sometimes intoa single sentence 
than other books put in a volume. The 
footnotes also are of great value. The ref- 
erences are beyond all comparison better 
than in any other Bible with which | am 
acquainted. The paragraph divisions often- 
times throw a flood of light upon the verses 
that follow.’’ 


Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
Says: 

*“‘1 consider it in every way a most re- 
markable book. I saw a copy while in 
China, and was eager to secure one of my 
own, and this eagerness increased as I 
became familiar with the strong points of 
the book. It ought to be greatly used and 
of the greatest possible blessing to its 
readers, as I am sure it will be. 


Rev. Gipsy Smith says: 

‘«The Scofield Reference Bible supplies a 
real need. It is a Commentary and Bible 
combined that can be carried in the pocket, 
with splendid type and beautifully bound. 

Edited by 
REV. C.f. SCOFIELD, D.D. 
with the assistance of many of the most eminent 
scholars and divines. 

Oxford White Paper, $2.00 to $5.00 
Oxford India Paper, $6.50 to $10.00 
Sold py all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


Going at. rie Tats 
for a short time only 


$30.00 STEREOPTICONS $14.7 5 


Write for free catalog 
Clergy Stereopticon Concern, 
3223 Avondale Ave., . . Chicago 


Art Windows For 


~ Country 
Churches 


WE want to hear from every country 
church thinking of building or who 
now have plain glass windows. Let us 
show you how you can afford beautiful 
% stained glass windows and if plain 
glass is now in, actually discard the 
€ plain, replacing with the handsome Fos- 
4 ter-Munger Co, windows. Let us send 
3 you FREE our new catalogue of Church 
Windows containing 200 designs, etc., 
j in actualcolor, 
Have your pastor or building com- 


mitee send for this $5000 book now. 
op pee Atte eee es 


Che Foster - Munger Co., 
DEPT. R : CHICAGO 
j Windows from $11.25 up. 
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JUST PUBLISHED ! 
The Companion Bible 


A new Edition of the English Bible. It will 
be published in Four Instalments, each con= 
taining from three to four hundred pages. 

Ihe four volumes will be— 

I. The Pentateuch. 
Il. Joshua to Job. 
Ill. Psalms to Malachi. 
IV. The New Testament. 

It will be a self-explanatory Bible designed 
for the general use of all English readers 
throughout the world. 

It will have an amount of information 
(much of it hitherto inaccessible to the or= 
dinary English reader) in its wide margins 
not to be found in any edition of the Author= 
ized Version extant. Its position, in these 
respects, is unique. 


$1.50 per volume. 


The New Testament 


In the Revised Version ot 1881 
With Fuller References 
The Labor of 37 Years 
This book places at the disposal of Bible 
students the results of years of laborious 
research. In December, 1873, the New Tes-= 
tament Company of Revisers requested Dr. 
Scrivener and Prof. Moulton to undertake 
the work of drawing um marginal references. 
Prices $3.00--$4.25, and 
Oxford India Paper $7.50 


An indispensable aid to all Bible readers, 
and especially to ministers, missionaries 
and Bible workers. 


How to Study the Bible 


Including the best texts to use in dealing 
with different classes of people, 
and how to use them. 


By Rev. R. A Torrey, D.D. 
8vo. Limp Cloth. 35 cents 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepsre 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Pri- 
mary Methods and Kindergarten. 


We assist in securing positions. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Dr. Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
ep 


Principal t. R. N., Springtield, Mass. 


UMMER BOARDERS desired. High situation, fine 
view. Prices moderate. Address ELIZABETH PRICE, 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Bound Volumes 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


1907—1908—1909 


Over 1,000 pagesineach. Each $2.50 postpaid. 


RECORD ‘OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
EAST NORTHFIELD : : : + : + +: MASSACHUSETTS 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL LETTER 


M4 \HERE is a form of investment that receives wide advertising 


through certain channels, against which the small investor should 
be specially warned. Its promoters always promise big dividends, 
and assure increment in the value of the principal in an incred- 
ibly short time. These investments take the form often of mining 
stocks, real estate ventures, and other chimerical enterprises, and the 
appeal is made usually to small investors. 
Our attention was called not long ago toa specially sad case, of a 
man who was duped by such an advertisement. His salary was a 


modest one, and by dint of careful economy he had $500 for investment, 


which represented the savings of several years. The safer form of in- 
vestment of some well seasoned industrial or railroad stock or bond was 
to him a poor investment, compared with the assured income of 10%, and 
he made the venture. At the next quarterly dividend he received a 
remittance on the basis of 10% on his investment, but that was the last 
payment on either dividend or principal. 

We cannot over-emphasize the importance of consulting, in the 
question of investments, with firms of known reliability or extended 
experience, and we should feel that we had achieved a real service if we 
could dissipate the impression that reliable bankers, who deal in invest- 
ment securities, are indifferent to the small investor. This is an im- 
pression which the fakir tries to disseminate. It will be found that any 
inquiry addressed to a reliable banker will receive prompt and courteous 


acknowledgment. 
ALEXANDER McGREGOR. 


$$ ———————————LL—————— SS LL nes 
a 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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A Personal Suggestion 


F you invest your surplus funds through the medium of an experienced and 
I reliable investment banking firm, you will be given every assistance in 
selecting bonds combining safety, prompt payment of interest, a reasonably 
broad market and excellent promise of appreciation. All of these features contrib- 
ute to the attractiveness and desirability of an investment, and we have issued 
a special circular describing a well diversified list of bonds, which, in our judg- 
ment, constitute investments of this character. The income yield ranges from 


about 
4 1-2 to 5 1-2 %. 


The bonds have been purchased by banks and well-informed investors. 
We will gladly give you the benefit of our experience in selecting bonds which 
seem to be best adapted to your personal requirements. 


WRITE FOR BOND CIRCULAR NO. 184 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 43 Exchange Place, New York 
Boston, Mass., 50 Congress Street 
Chicago, Hil., 115 Adams Street Members New York Stock Exchange 


CAMP NORTHFIELD, °° wasssciuserrs 


JUNE 24 TO ABCUT SEPTEMBER 1, 1910 


Baseball | Corn Roasts 
Tennis : : oe Camp-fires 

Boating | s ’ “Sings” 
Fishing [Je & mame > | Good 


Swimming Fellowship 


Reduced bi S fl Life in the 
a : ne Open Air 


Railway Rates 


RATES: $4.75 to $6.00 PER WEEK 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT THE CAMP, and you will enjoy work when you return to it 
Send for Illustrated Circular. AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS.—J uly 6-14, 1910 
FORENOONS 
Bible Classes 


Conferences on 


Religious Work 


| 6 Platform 
{ Addresses 


AFTERNOONS 
Drives Walks 
Athletics Tennis 
Baseball Boating 


SUNSET MEETING IN THE OPEN AIR ON ROUND TOP 


Rev. J. Stuart Holden, Rector of St. Paul’s Chapel, London; Geo. L. Cady, D.D.; John 
McDowell; Mrs. Henry W. Peabody; Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, and Miss 
Margaret Slattery, are among the Speakers 


ENTERTAINMENT-— 0n the Conference Grounds, $8.00 to $20.00; at the Northfield Hotel, $15.00 to $33.00 


REDUCED RAILWAY RATES IN FORCE JUNE 10 TO OCTOBER 1 
For all information address MISS BERTHA HARLAN, East Northfield, Massachusetts 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER SEASON, 1910 


HE announcement of the several conferences at Northfield this 

season includes an exceptional list of speakers. Among those from 

abroad are Revs. G. Campbell Morgan, J. Stuart Holden, John A. 
Hutton, G. A. Johnston Ross, E. B. H. Macpherson, Elvet Lewis, and J. 
Monro Gibson. The last three speakers have not spoken at Northfield 
before, but are widely known in evangelical work abroad. Rev. Elvet 
Lewis was closely identified with the great spiritual awakening in Wales a 
few years ago, and he has written sympathetically and extensively upon 
that great spiritual phenomenon. 

From the home land the Revs. Len Broughton of Atlanta, Ga., R. A. 
Torrey of Montrose, Pa., Robert F. Y. Pierce of New York City, Francis 
Higgins of Wisconsin, G. Glenn Atkins of Providence, and John McDowell 
of Newark, will be among the speakers. 

A change will be made in the method of reporting these several con- 
ferences. It has been difficult to secure reports carefully edited and cor- 
rected by the speakers in time for the October issue, which goes to press 
the first of September. This year it has seemed better to distribute the 
addresses through the year, and there will, therefore, be no special confer- 
ence numbers, but the principal addresses at Northfield and Winona Con- 
ferences will appear at different times during the year, beginning with the 
August number. Single copies will be sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK. 
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VO Tee OLX SORE G ea ko INOsa7: 
The World’s which met in Washington, Annual So surely as the coming of 
Sixth D. C., May 19-24, if meas- Meetings spring brings in its train the 
Sunday ured by the number, size and of the flowers and birds, just so 
School enthusiasm of its meetings, Churches. surely does it see the yearly 
Convention, certainly realized the ex- gatherings of practically all our 

pectations that were cher- denominations, known as the ‘May Meet- 


ished for its being the greatest of all the 
great conventions of Sunday school work- 
ers yet held. The largest of these gather- 
ings were probably the welcome and men’s 
meetings. The first, addressed by President 
Taft, was attended by 12,000 people. The 
second, which was preceded by a parade of 
5000 men through the city streets to the 
Convention Hall, was addressed by Drs. 
Stuntz, Cadman, Roberts, and George 
Heber Jones. The House of Representa- 
tives adjourned their session to witness the 
parade and the steps of the Capitol and 
the streets were thronged with people 
watching the marchers as they passed along 
singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Meanwhile two simultaneous meetings for 
women were held, addressed by Mrs. James 
S. Sherman, Miss Margaret Slattery and 
representatives from foreign lands. 

Powerful addresses were given during 
the convention by Revs. F. B. Meyer, S. M. 
Zwemer, Richard Roberts, Bishop Hart- 
zell, Hon. James Bryce, Messrs. Robert E. 
Speer and John Wanamaker. Sunday was 
observed as the World’s Sunday School 
Day, and special missionary services were 
held in the evening in one _ hundred 
churches, with addresses by home and for- 
eign workers. 

Large pledges were made to Sunday 
school extension work by the creation of 
life members, among whom were President 
Taft, Colonel Roosevelt, King George V., 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Book- 
er T. Washington, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and others. 

More than 4000 were enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Convention, 2780 registered 
delegates and 1200 visitors. Twenty-four 
different countries were represented, in- 
cluding 47 denominations and 175 mission- 
aries. 

The key note of the meetings was “The 
Sunday School and the Great Commission.” 
The result must be a more earnest, wide- 
spread, and systematic establishment of 
Sunday schools in all lands and increased 
zeal in teaching the Word of God. 

The next World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention will be held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1913. 


ings.” 


Baptist, North. A seven days’ session 
was held in Chicago, May 6-13. Large au- 
diences thronged the Assembly Hall and 
listened to the reports and important busi- 
ness discussed. Each session was devoted 
to some particular activity of the church, 
and new phases and methods were consid- 
ered in furthering the work of the Baptist 
Brotherhood, the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion, the Women’s Home Mission and the 
Publication Societies. Many well-known 
speakers took part in the Convention, 
among whom were Hon. Charles W. Fair- 
banks and Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, secre- 
tary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain. 


Baptist, South. Over 2500 delegates as- 
sembled in Baltimore, May 11-16. The 
churches of the Southern Convention re- 
ported 2,139,000 members in 21,887 
churches. A million dollars was appro- 
priated this year to Home and Foreign 
missions. Encouraging reports in Sunday 
school and temperance work and the needs 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary were presented. 


Presbyterian, North. The one hundred 
and twenty-second annual meeting of the 
General Assembly met at Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 18-31. All committees of the 
denomination reported upon their work and 
special attention was given to the church 
among the English-speaking students of 
the Latin quarter in Paris, Presbyterianism 
in Edinburgh—which has gained but 134 on 
an enrolled membership of 59,105 this year, 
—church attendance in Germany, the reli- 
gious situation in Spain, outdoor work in 
New York City in charge of the National 
Bible Institute, and many other important 
activities. Special consideration was also 
given to the work of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Rey. Charles Little, D. D., of 
Wabash, Ind. was chosen moderator of 
the Assembly. 


Presbyterian, South. The fiftieth 
Southern General Assembly met in Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., May 19-26. Several changes 
were made in the administration of the 
church. All existing committees were con- 
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solidated into four executive committees. 
The committee on ministerial education 
and relief was changed to the committee 
on Christian education and ministerial re- 
lief and includes as departments, schools, 
colleges, and the Assembly’s home and 
school for widows and orphans of de- 
ceased ministers. The committee on home 
missions includes the work of colored 
evangelization and evangelistic work. The 
standing committee of the Assembly on 
systematic beneficence was made a perma- 
nent committee, composed of one repre- 
sentative from each of the fourteen synods. 
Much other business was transacted and 
many speakers heard. Rev. J. W. Bach- 
man, D. D., of Chattanooga, Tenn., was 
elected moderator. 


Methodist Episcopal, South. The 
Southern General Conference was_ held 
during May in Asheville, N. C. Perhaps 
the most important feature of the con- 
structive work of the Conference was the 
complete reorganization of the missionary 
machinery of the church. The Mission 
Board and the Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
and Home Missions were merged into one, 
having charge of the entire missionary oper- 
ations of the church. In this Board the 
women of the church are to be given equal 
privileges with the men. Reports showeda 
steady increase in membership and a large 
amount of aggressive work carried on 
through the agency of lay preachers. This 
branch of Methodism stands third among 
American Protestant denominations, num- 
bering 1,822,402, an increase of 207,754 in 
four years, not including the connections 
with the 233,911 members of the Colored 
Methodist Church who are sustained by 
the denomination. Methodist Federation 
was fully discussed and the desire for 
closer relations with all Methodist bodies 
in America resulted in the action to form 
a permanent Commission of Federation 
with full power to act and report on all 
cases. The Commission is composed of 
three bishops, three clerical members, and 
three laymen from the Methodist Church 
of Canada, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

Revs. C. Denny of Vanderbilt University, 
J. C. Kilgo of Durham, N. C., W. B. Mur- 
rah of Jackson, Miss., W. R. Lambuth of 
Tennessee, R. G. Waterhouse of Virginia, 
and J. H. McCov of Birmingham, Ala., 
were elected bishops. 


Dutch Reformed. Rey. James I. Vance, 
D. D., of Newark, N. J., was elected presi- 
dent of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America at its one hundred and 
fourth annual meeting, held at Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 1-4. The delegates num- 
bered 160 and the opening sermon was 
preached by the retiring president, Rev. W. 
H. S. Demarest, D»D., LL. D., of Rutgers 
College. The sessions were devoted to 
reports of the various activities of the 


church, including the Commission on Reli- 
gious Education, Permanent Committee on 
Sunday Schools, and Young People’s So- 
cieties, Young People’s Work, and Judicial 
Business. 


Congregational. Several of the annual 
state gatherings have recently taken place 
in the Congregational Church. Each of 
these conferences gave opportunity to con- 
sider the needs in different sections of the 
country, analyze the situations, discuss new 
phases of work and understand the posi- 
tion of the church in respect to finances, 
educational work and _ spiritual growth. 
The work of the missionary societies and 
Congregational brotherhoods was also fully 
considered. 

The Rhode Island Conference passed res- 
olutions pleading for the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools and for the legal protection of 
the Sabbath. 


The American held its fifty-seventh 
Congregational annual meeting in Boston, 
Association May 23. This society 
holds in trust and admin- 
isters the Congregational House at 14 
Beacon Street. The usefulness of the 
Association as a Congregational center is 
great and aids in the work of the denomi- 
nation by sending information and 
messages to thousands of Congregational- 
ists. Printed pages and letters are sent 
to laborers, near and far, and the promise 
of the future assures increasing service to 
the whole denomination. 
The New Dr. Broughton writes us 
Baptist that as a result of the ar- 
Tabernacle, ticle in our May number tell- 
Atlanta,Ga. ing of his work in Atlanta, 
he has received the following 


subscriptions : 

M: L. Angeson, /Miamny, Blagesseeeeree $ 4 00 
Horace M. Iler, Ridgetown, Ont., Can.. 10 00 
Grace I. Paun, Centerville, Mass........ 1 00 
Nina M. Allen, Cazenovia; IN. Y........ 100 00 
Theodore Hampson, East Orange, N. J.. 5. 00 
John T. Bullen, RalergshieNasGacnnceetee 25 00 
Peace The most important topic, 
Conference perhaps, brought up for dis- 
at Lake cussion at the recent Confer- 
Mohonk, ence at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 


N. Y. was the proposal to establish 
an International Judicial Arbi- 
tration Court. Dr. Simeon E. Baldwin, 
former chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, who argued for such a 
court in principle, admitted that there are 
faults in the scheme of the existing courts 
of nations set up by the first Hague Con- 
ference, and considered some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the establishing of 
something better in the line of an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitral Justice. 
Other subjects ably presented were “The 
Real Glory of Our Nation,” “An Eco- 
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nomic View of War and Arbitration,” and 
“The Present Strength of the Arbitration 
and the Peace Movement.” 

A message from Secretary Knox pre- 
dicted that the third Hague Conference will 
find a permanent Court of Arbitral Justice 
in session at The Hague, and the Dean of 
Worcester read a letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury commendatory of the 
proposed World League of Churches in 
behalf of peace. 

“Friends’ ” 


At the yearly meeting of 


Annual the Friends, recently held in 
Meeting London, England, the religious 
in London. situation in France, Australia, 


New Zealand and Ireland was 
respectively considered. Special emphasis 
was given to the temperance movement in 
the last named country. The central de- 
bate of the gathering was that on ‘The 
State of the Society,” which called forth 
many weighty utterances. 

The statistical report of the Society 
showed that 238 members had been added 
during the year, making a total of 19,348 
for England and Scotland. 


The at its mninety-fourth annual 
American meeting, reported the following 
Bible figures: 

Society, The receipts “for the past 


year were $881,673.93, with a 
balance on hand of $25,589.25. The total 
amount of trust funds is $1,363,115.77. 
The society has also securities whose par 
value on March 31 amounted to $533,661.48. 
The total issue of publications at home 
and abroad was 2,826,831, of which 1,427,- 
247 came from the Bible House in New 
York and 1,399,584 from the Society’s 
agencies abroad, being printed on mission 
and other presses in Turkey, Syria, Siam, 
China and Japan. 

The total issues of the Society in the 
ninety-four years of its existence amount 
to 87.296,182 volumes. 


American At the eighty-fifth annual 
Tract meeting of this Society, held in 
Society. New York City, May 11, the 

following statistics were pre- 
sented: 

Number of copies of publications printed 
in foreign languages during the past year 
82,042, -colporteurs employed 82, volumes 
distributed 50,694. In addition, literature 
to the value of $24,090 was granted to 
almshouses, prisons, mission stations, 
struggling churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, settle- 
ments, etc. Cash appropriated for foreign 
mission work in the last fifteen months 
was $10,852. 


Help for At the first annual meeting of 
Spelman the New England branch_ of 
Seminary. the Woman’s American Bap- 


tist Home Mission Society, 
held in Brookline, Mass., May 25, the sum 
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of $1700 was presented to the president, 
Mrs. George W. Coleman. The income 
from this sum, to be known as the “Alice 
B. Coleman Fund,’ will be used to help 
deserving girls in Spelman Seminary. 


Lumber Rey. Francis E. Higgins—more 
Pilots generally known as “Higgins, the 
Needed. Sky Pilot”—recently spoke in 

the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York City, in the interests of 30,000 
men in the lumber camps of Minnesota, 
where he has been laboring for fifteen 
years. He said: 


“Pilots need to be multiplied in the woods. 
The men want this kind of work and will 
give money of their own to supplement all 
gifts from the churches, -many of which have 
been stimulated by giving to the work in the 
woods.” 


Dr. Barnardo’s A substantial result of 
Homes. the recent Australasian 

tour of Rev. W. J. Mayers 
with the ten “Musical Boys’ from Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, was the raising of 
£17,500. The bulk of this amount will be 
used for the building of an “Australasian” 
Hospital, in memory of Dr. Barnardo, at 


the Girls’ Village Home, near Ilford, 
Essex. 

Methodists Under the auspices of a 
in Boston. newly organized Federation, 


a meeting was held in Boston, 
May 25, to bring together the various men’s 
organizations of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of Greater Boston, to inspire a 
feeling of brotherhood and codperation and 
encourage civic righteousness. Interesting 
and instructive addresses were given by 
Hon. George H. Carter, on “A Men’s Or- 
ganization in Every Church”; Revs. L. A. 
Nies, on “The Men’s Club as a Promoter 
of Civic Righteousness”; C. O. Dorchester, 
on “A Brotherhood Clearing House”; and 
Fayette L. Thompson on “The Changing 
Emphasis Upon the Churchly Order.” 


British At the one hundred and sixth 
and anniversary of this Society, held 
Foreign at Queen’s Hall, London, May 4, 
Bible the report presented by the sec- 
Society. retary, Rev. A. Ritson, showed 

that another record has been 
established by the Society. The year’s 


issues reached the unprecendented number 
of  6,620,024—including 843,784 Bibles, 
1,198,226 New Testaments, and 4,578,014 
smaller portions of Scripture. This result 
is 685,000 in excess of the output in the 
previous year. The number of versions on 
the Society’s list was increased by the publi- 
cation of Gospels in six new languages 
during the past year. These will be used 
by the Paris Société des Missions Evangé- 
liques, the L. M. S. and the Melanesian 
Mission. The number of colporteurs also 
showed an increase of nearly 200. The 
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total expenditure of the Society was £242,- 
890, and the income £234,728, leaving a 
deficit of £8,162. 


The has received permission to place 
Woman’s its immigrant leaflets on the 
National steamers of the White Star 
Sabbath Line, as well as in the hands of 


Alliance the Mission Workers at Ellis 

Island as heretofore, and new 
editions are called for, especially in the 
Russian language. 

A new effort of the Alliance is the form- 
ing of “Sunday Keeping Circles” among 
children, explanation of which may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. W. H. Danielson, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Chicago’s When the recent Chicago 
Increase Convention of the Laymen’s 
in Gifts to Missionary Movement revealed 
Missions. the fact that 78 cents per capita 


was all that each denomination 
was contributing to foreign missions, the 
churches of that city were filled with shame 
and immediately voted a threefold increase. 
The definite pledges turned in at the last 
meeting of the Convention raised the con- 
tributions from $163,886 to $285,000, an in- 
crease of 58 per cent. In order to insure 
the carrying out of this resolve, a member- 
to-member canvass of all the churches with 
a weekly offering system for the payment 
of pledges was suggested and approved. 
This enterprise is to be forwarded through- 
out the year by the central office of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement Chicago 
Committee, with Mr. F. J. Michel as execu- 
tive secretary. 


The recently presented to the First 
Russell Presbyterian Church of that 
Sage place by Mrs. Russell Sage, 
Memorial consists of a church edifice, 
Church a Sunday school house, and a 
at Far manse. These buildings were 
Rockaway, dedicated on May 11. Rev. 
1), Ue David James Burrell, D. D.. 

of the Marble Collegiate 


Church, New York City, preached the dedi- 
cation sermon, and Rey. Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D. D., delivered a memorial address 
descriptive of the window presented by 
Mrs. Sage in memory of her husband. 


Centennial 
of the 
Madison 


This church, organized in 
1808, in a schoolhouse on the 


corner of Hudson and An- 
Avenue thony Streets, was first called 
Reformed “The North West Protestant 
Church, Reformed Church,” being 
New York north and west of the three 
City. Collegiate Dutch Churches al- 


ready organized. In 1854 the 
location of the church was changed, and 
again in 1869, when the site it now occupies 
was secured and the present church erected. 
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Eight pastors have served this church dur- 
ing the century: 1809-1823, Rev. Christian 
Bork; 1823-1837, Rev. George Du Bois; 
1837-1840, Rev. Christopher Hunt; 1840- 
1856, Rev. James B. Hardenburgh; 1856- 
1876, Rev. Hervey D. Ganse; 1878-1886, 
Rev. E. A. Reed, D. D.; and 1886-1906, 
Rev. Abbott E. Kittredge, D. D., who did 
much to raise this church to its present 
important place among the great metro- 
politan churches. Rev. William Carter, 
D. D., is the present pastor of this church. 


Fromthe a terra cotta cylinder has 
Ruins of been recovered and put in the 
Nineveh British Museum. It has on its 

eight sides 740 lines of cunei- 
form writing. These include the record of 
the chief events of the first four years of 
the reign of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
with accounts of the building of the city 
and of two of his wars. 


American Below are given some of 
Baptist the statistics of the Baptists 
Statistics. of America for the current 
year as compared with those 
of 1909: 
1909 1910 
Associations, 1,843 1,863 
Ministers, 34,132 33,909 
Churches, 48,302 49,045 
Baptisms, 294,383 321,401 
Letters received, 142,847 144,552 
Experience and res- 
toration, 59,941 59,134 
Letters granted, 127731 lS 3.517, 
Exclusions and era- 
sures, 90,677 97,066 
Deaths, 49,398 49,227 
Total membership, 5,115,177 5,266,369 
1909 1910 
Property, $125,214,095 $133,528,647 
Salaries, 
etc., $17,504,444.15 $18,499,853.45 
S. Schools, $ 832,090.61 $ 898,346.95 
Missions, $ 2,475,713.16 $ 2,730,408.97 
Educa- 
tion, $ 323,503.53 $ 329,673.97 
Miscella- 
neous, $ 1,512,744.69 $ 1,470,916.33 
Total, $22,813,864.28 $24,122,911.35 


House of Shelter 
in Albany, N. Y. 


The work of the House 
of Shelter, a home for 
erring girls, in Albany, 
N. Y., has recently been brought to our 
attention. It is one of the oldest and best 
known of the city’s charities and stands 
preeminently for the salvation of the 
individual. 

Recently, at the cost of about $12,000, 
a new wing has been added and equipped, 
which, besides providing two more bath- 
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rooms and several more bedrooms, gives a 
model dining room and kitchen and a large 
light sewing and pressing room where the 
industrial work of the institution is carried 
on. 

This industrial scheme was_ instituted 
two years ago. It became apparent to the 
superintendent, Miss Grace W. Kemp, that 
enforced idleness was not only a detriment 
to character building for the inmates, but 
also was considered by them as a cruelty. 
Through her endeavor, motor sewing ma- 
chines were put in position, and a local 
manufactory offered work, both in the sew- 
ing and pressing line. By this innovation 
the household of the institution has become 
a cooperative one, Each inmate is given 
twenty per cent. of her earnings, the 
management assuming all expense, and the 
girls engaged in the laundry and house- 
work are paid accordingly. In this way 
each girl has her own bank account and 
learns a good trade. The institution itself 
is also benefited by this means, the sum 
of $1500 being gained last year through 
the efforts of the girls. 

Since the home was opened in 1868, it 
has received no less than 2290 girls and 
women. 


Tolstoi on the In a private letter Count 

Oppression of Tolstoi recently paid this 

the Masses. tribute to evangelical ideas 
and methods: 


“J assert and will never cease from saying 
that the only radical means for opposing the 
oppression of the masses by the idle minority 
is the religious rebirth of the individual. 
Further, the founding and fostering of reli- 
gious brotherhoods [he means apparently 
Christian churches such as converted miners 
organize in North France, but does not care 
to use the word “church”? because of clerical 
connotations] is the only social activity which 
is suited in our day for the man of conscience 
who will not be an oppressor. 

“T agree with you that the establishment 
of these religious associations can relieve the 
distress of the poorer wage workers. But I 
do not believe that a brotherhood movement 
can develop religious sentiment out of itself. 
On the contrary, the new birth alone can 
strengthen and fructify the movement. 

“In any case I believe this last to be one 
of the most satisfactory activities of our time. 
Those young men who wish to serve the 
people should dedicate themselves to it. If I 
were still young I should do so, and even 
now I hope to accomplish something in this 
direction among the peasantry about me.” 


Speaking recently at a Sun- 
day school anniversary, Rev. 
J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, 
England, gave a straight talk to parents as 
to their growing personal neglect to instil 
a love of religion into the minds of their 
children. 

“Ts it possible,” he asked, “for a man to 
bequeath his religion to his child? Speaking 


Hereditary 
Religion. 
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broadly, I believe he can. There are, of 
course, exceptions; the element of free will 
must come in, but there is such a thing as 
ancestral religion. .... I wish Free Church 
folk were half as concerned about the ‘atmos- 
phere’ of home as they have shown themselves 
of recent years about the ‘atmosphere’ of the 
day schools. One Sunday afternoon last year 
I walked into the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of a Continental town, and whilst there I saw 
a poor woman bring in two young children. 
Clearly they did not understand what they 
were there for, because they talked and 
prattled, but the mother made them kneel 
down before the Madonna and pray. When 
they talked she put their hands together and 
closed their eyes and taught them a few words 
of prayer. Now, you may criticise as much 
as you like the praying to the Madonna, and 
probably I should agree with you; but I say 
that the woman was, according to her lights, 
doing her best for her children, and I could 
not help wishing as I watched that here in 
Protestant England, in our Free Church 
homes, there was half as much trouble taken 
to train our children in the fear of God. 
Many parents will talk politics or sport to 
their children, but will not talk to them about 
God. If parents pray with and for their 
children, and let them see what a genuine, 
truthful, Christian life is, then will the faith of 
the father reappear in the child.” 


German Evangelical Easter, 1910, saw 
Workin Palestine. the dedication of the 
“Augusta Victoria 


Foundation” on the Mount of Olives at 
Jerusalem, a complex of buildings consist- 
ing of a church (the Church of the Ascen- 
sion), hospice and various halls. The 
tower of the church is 199 feet high. The 
buildings are to be a center for German 
evangelical work in Palestine, with schools 
for girls, homes for deaconesses, ete. The 
cost of the undertaking has been chiefly 
defrayed by the Emperor of Germany 
whose son, Prince Eitel Friedrich, repre. 
sented him at the dedication. 


“To the The Christliche Welt 
Unknown announces that a German arche- 
Gods.” ologist has found in Pergamos 
an altar erected by a priest 
named Capiton, “to the unknown gods.” 
This is the first epigraphic confirmation of 
the passage in Paul’s sermon on Mars’ Hill 
that has been found. The inscription is 
mutilated, but the archeologists read it as 
follows: 
Theois Ag(nostois) 
Kapiton 
Dadouchos. 


District Under the direction of 
Conventions Rey. J. H. Jowett, M. A, 
inEngland. D. D., president of the Na- 

tional Council of the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, district conventions 
were recently held at various centers in 
England, for the deepening of spiritual life. 
The programme included early morning 
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prayers, devotional sessions, over-tea con- 
ferences, and public meetings. Among 
those who took part in these conventions 
were Revs. J. H. Jowett, J. D. Jones, J. 
Tolefree Parr, Thomas Phillips, Mrs. 
W. S. Caine, Mr. George S. Hirst and 
Gipsy Smith. 


held its annual meeting 
at the Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., during the first week in 


The International 
Missionary Union 


June. Over one hundred missionaries as- 
sembled. 

Honors The new premier of Italy, 
for Jews. Luigi Luzzatti, is, as the mayor 


of Rome, Ernest Nathan, a Jew. 
This is a new humiliation for anti-Semite 
clericalism. But the Roman paper, Minerva, 
declares that with a man like Luzzatti at 
the head of the government the country can 
be of good hope. For forty years in public 
life, as minister of finance, university pro- 
fessor at Padua, investigator, social 
reformer, he has well served the. state. 
His great service was the funding of the 
Italian national debt. It may be added 
that in the present British cabinet there are 
three Jews—Messrs. Nathan, Samuel and 
Isaacs. The postal department of the 
British Empire is at present administered by 
two Jews. 


Rescue Work 
in Paris. 


Senator Béranger, a French 
Protestant statesman, has 
done much to forward “The 
Work of Stations and Harbors.” In every 
Paris railway station a lady, dressed simply 
in black with a yellow and red ribbon on 
the shoulder, waits on all trains between 
five in the morning and midnight. She has 
her own chamber in the station and is at 
the service of any girl or woman who wants 
aid. More than 7000 such are helped each 
year. In three years 1636 young girls, who 
had run away from home to Paris without 
knowing where to go or what to do, were 
received by “The Work” and saved from 
possible disaster, and no less than eighty- 
two girls who were in the hands of traders 
were rescued. 

A Jewish international conference for 
the rooting out of this class has just been 
held in London. Among the speakers were 
Prof. Sylvain Lévy, Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
Lady Battersea, the St. Petersburg banker, 
Baron Ginzburg, Mr. Zangwill, the novelist, 
and the Right Hon. Herbert Samuel. It is 
well known that Jews are the chief agents 
in this nefarious trade. Die Welt affirms 
that the most sumptuous synagogue in Con- 
stantinople is financed by Jews in this and 
kindred occupations. Of course, nothing 
is more likely to stimulate anti-Semitism 
than just such facts. But besides this many 
Jewish girls are victims of the traffic. 
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The Influence is made clear in the official 


of the Orthodox school statistics of the 
Church of Baltic provinces. Before 
Holy Russia the work of “Russifying” 


these. provinces began 
there were scarcely any who could not read 
or write there. After twenty years in 
Esthonia only 80% of the people can read, 
in Livonia 78% and in Courland 71%. And 
now this church is to be given a free 
hand in Finland, one of the most truly 
cultivated and progressive countries in the 
world. 


Congo In the last Christian Social 
Reform. Congress—held in Hannover—a 

league was formed to take action 
in the work of Congo Reform. One hun- 
dred persons, many in high station, consti- 
tute the nucleus of the organization. Its 


organ will be the Colonial Review of 
Berlin. 

Monte In this great gambling center on 
Carlo. the French Riviera, there are 


various things of interest besides 
the Casino itself. You should see, for 
example, the cemetery where the suicides 
who have “lost” are buried, each grave 
marked merely with a number on a little 
bit of wood. You will notice, too, stakes 
driven in the ground for the graves of 
fresh victims. Then, there is the huge 
Catholic basilica standing like a benediction 
in stone over the Casino with its roulette 
tables. In the last days of March another 
institution worth visiting was opened, the 
Oceanographic Museum built by the Prince 
of Monaco, as the church was, with the 
profits from the gaming tables. Science is 
as little scrupulous as religion about tainted 
money, for from all parts of the world 
scientific men streamed together to pay 
homage-to this new patron of knowledge. 
The word homage is none too. strong. 
Indeed the word “apotheosis” was actually 
used twice (by the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the Director of the 
Paris Museum of Natural History)! “You 
are,’ said one of the speakers, addressing 
himself to the prince of gamblers, “the 
prince of light. You have raised yourself 
above all by your desire to be the prince 
of liberality, the useful prince.’ And so a 
new doctrine of indulgence was put forth 
by these investigators and statesmen. The 
absolution of contemporaries and of history 
is given to this man because he has set 
apart a portion of his nefarious income for 
scientific foundations. The “patron of 
science’ is permitted 

“To say of shame, ‘What is it?’ 
Of virtue, ‘Who can miss it?’ ”” 


But though the statesmen of France lack 
conscience their hatred of religion knows 
no bounds. This same Albert of Monaco 
has built an Oceanic Institute in Paris, also 
with the rakings of the croupier. Over the 
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entrance is a shield with the arms of the 
Princes of Monaco supported by two mailed 
monks. Recently the group has been 
hidden behind a plank staging. The staging 
is now removed and the monks are gone 
as well. Religion is to be exiled from 
France. Monks of stone as well as of flesh 
and bone are to be set over the frontier. 
In the very school grammars, according to 
M. Barrés, the sentence, “God is great,” 
has been supplanted by “Paris is great,” 
and another for parsing, “All peoples have 
a confused reminiscence of the flood,” has 
become, “The Italians have a confused remi- 
mniscence of the eruption of Vesuvius.” 
But anticlericalism, however necessary, 
cannot give France a conscience. How 
little science, too, is adapted to bring in 
a “religion of the future,” a religion which 
will moralize men and raise the standard 
of moral sensitiveness, the pilgrimage of 
the scientists to Monte Carlo shows clearly 
enough! 


A Converted At a recent meeting in the 
Actress on Concert Palace in Copen- 
the Theatre. hagen, Anna Larsen, the 


popular Danish actress, who 
was converted a few months ago, narrated 
her experience: 


“In October my eyes were opened to the 
fact that there is a living God and this 
changed my whole life within and without. 
The first result of this transformation was a 
great distaste for my vocation. What had 
been a joy before was now infinitely torment- 
ing. I could no longer without the utmost 
exertion work up my parts, and yet I did not 
have courage either to leave the theatre or 
to confess my conversion to my associates. 

“In December I heard Pastor Barratt for 
the first time preach in the Golgotha Church. 
After the meeting I told him my situation 
and we prayed together that I might have 
strength to confess Christ. As we knelt 
there God’s power like an invisible flame 
came upon me. I felt it burn and quiver to 
my finger tips and knew that God had forgiven 
my sin and cleansed me from it. It was an 
extraordinary experience. _In the afternoon 
I played The Little Girl in “Hansen Brothers” 
but have never understood how I got through 
the piece. I felt as if my feet were in the 
mud while my soul was talking with God. 

“Contrary to the admonitions of conscience 
I contracted to play in a new theatre. They 
told me that this theatre was to be moral and 
clean and that nothing should take place there 
which would offend my religious convictions. 
But the result was a wave of the most dread- 
ful temptation, for I felt I was going contrary 
to God’s purposes. One day, however, when 
we were gathered at a prayer meeting at 
Pastor Mollerup’s house the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon me with wonderful power 
again. After that I left the theatre forever. 

“Many Christians have asked if the theatre 
life cannot go along parallel with the Chris- 
tian life. According to my experience it can- 
not. I could not have remained on the stage 
a day longer without spiritual retrogression. 
Some think thatthe Christian life must be a 
wearisome thing without amusement, but I 
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have never before found such happiness as 
now. I have experienced the truth of the 
words: ‘And every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.’ ” 


The Origin 
of Religion. 


The German historian of 
religion, Paul Wurm, combats 
; the current dogma of evolu- 
tionists that religion has developed from 
the lowest idolatrous types. He contends 
that idolatry was a lapse as Paul affirms 


(in Rom. i, 21-23) from monotheistic 
belief. This opinion he defends on two 
grounds: 


1. If we follow civilized peoples back 
along the line of their history we get the 
impression of a degeneracy of religious 
ideas rather than a development. The 
Vedas are monotheistic and morally far 
superior to the later Hindu literature. 
The Gatha songs of the Parsees—the oldest 
fragment of the Avesta—recall passages 
of Job and the Psalms in their noble adora- 
tion of the Creator. In the Chinese state 
religion there is no polytheism. Its early 
documents are theistic. The date of the 
Babylonian Penitential Psalms is a matter 
of dispute. They are not indeed mono- 
theistic but they stand ethically far higher 
than later productions. The Egyptologist 
Brugsch held that Egyptian polytheism is 
of a later date and that the earliest beliefs 
were purer. Welcker in studying Greek 
religions sought to prove a monotheistic 
faith in the tradition of Zeus-Kronion, and 
Preller’s counter arguments are more 
dogmatic than historically justified. So we 
can say that as far as history enables us to 
follow the matter, polytheism is not the 
beginning of religion. In fact, we can 
observe in Babylon and Egypt how the 
union of city to city and the consequent 
adoption of one city’s divinities by another 
intensified polytheism. 

2. The fact that uncivilized peoples are 
in general much more monotheistic than 
heathen civilized peoples is another strong 
indication of the originality of a monothe- 
istic belief. Waitz, in his “Anthropology 
of Nature-Peoples,” proves on the ground 
of the most accurate investigation that 
“many negro tribes untouched by the reli- 
gious conceptions of civilized people are 
advanced in their religious opinions to a 
point where, if we cannot call them mono- 
theists, yet we can classify them as on the 
borders of a monotheism mixed, indeed, 
with gross superstition.” This statement 
of Waitz has been confirmed by later in- 
vestigators and is paralleled by the fact of 
the Indian belief in a Great Spirit and of 
the Polynesians in “Tangaloa.” 

Many writers on religious evolution are 
silent about these facts, but every thought- 
ful man must ask himself, “How is it that 
savage peoples in whom one would not 
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suspect a trace of religion have alongside 
their raw spiritism a purer conception of 
God than the heathen people of civilized 
Asia?” Must we not say with Herder: 
“Religion is the oldest and holiest tradition 
on earth”? 


There is a forward and upward move- 
ment in the development of religion, but 
that.its beginning was on the lowest rung, 
and that religion itself is a mere product 
of the human spirit, the history of religion 
furnishes no proof—Glauben und Wissen. 


THE MISSION, EIEED: 


The great Berlin City Mission is the 
lasting monument to the memory of 
Pastor Adolph Stoecker, who died last 
year. Stoecker was a man of militant 
type. His great frame and iron nerves 
were the blessed inheritance from his 
blacksmith father, who was also a giant 
of the Halberstadter dragoons. As a 
student in Halle he was famous for his 
heavy swordplay in the academic fencing 
clubs, and later in the Reichstag his blows 
were not less massive. He was hated 
by the socialists because of his successful 
work in organizing a great competing 
Christian socialist organization. The 
Jews, too, hated him because he branded 
with burning words what Professor 
Mommsen called “the decomposing in- 
fluence of modern Judaism”—the mater- 
ialism of Jewish financial activities, the 
pornography of the Jewish press, the 
atheism of Jewish scholarship. But 
Stoecker’s positive work was even more 
valuable than his contributions to 
German controversies. And chief 
among his constructive triumphs was the 
Berlin city mission. 

Over the door of the mission house are 
written the words of the prophet: 


“Seek the welfare of the city and 
pray to the Lord for it; for if it goes 
well with it, it will go well with thee 
also.” 


The work required an income of 300,000 
marks yearly, and money was scarcer in 
Berlin in Stoecker’s day than in New 
York. It came to him, however, in 
wonderful ways. Again and again did 
he have to trust to “the property on 
high,” but he was never disappointed. In 
the thirty years of his activities he estab- 
lished in Berlin two churches, three 
chapels and twelve great halls for carry- 
ing on evangelistic work. 

Stoecker laid the greatest emphasis on 
house to house visitation. Every one of 
his staff of workers was expected to 
make on an average ten visits daily in 
his section of the city with the aim 
of passing no soul without a word of 
evangelical help. Another great feature 
of his work was the penny sermon dis- 
tribution. The history of this institution 
is a marvel of grace. It was begun in 
1891 with 600 copies. Now _ 100,000 
copies weekly are printed and sent out. 


The singing mission was something 
peculiarly his own. One hundred and 
five little boys divided into seven choirs 
sing the gospel daily to great numbers of 
listeners in courts and streets and parks. 
These boys are a revival of the Kurrende 
or wandering choral singers of an earlier 
day in Germany. They are popularly 
known in Berlin as “Stoecker’s canaries.” 

Germany is the land of learning par 
excellence, but Stoecker believed in the 
eficacy of the common man, the but 
moderately educated man in religious 
work. He favored, as his great political 
antagonist, Prof. Rudolph Virchow, once 
said, “the apostolate of the plain man to 
plain men.” 


A new meeting house has_ recently 
been dedicated in Grammont, Belgium, 
by the Evangelical Union. In 1566 a 
gathering of Christians in the same place 
was attacked by the agents of the Inqui- 
sition. Twelve were hewed down, 
twenty-two hung, and thirty scourged. 
Thus was Grammont Protestantism 
stamped out. In 1853, after nearly three 
hundred years, the Belgian Mission 
Church again attempted to start evan- 
gelical services in the place. The owner 
of the house in which the meetings were 
held came home staggering and deadly 
wounded one night shortly after. He 
died in an hour and nobody ever knew 
whose knife dealt him the blow. The 
few Christians in Grammont left the 
place and again Protestantism was stifled 
in blood. Another half century has 
passed and the seed has once more 
sprung up and Grammont has at last an 
evangelical church. The first person to 
attend was the widow of the Protestant 
who was so wickedly murdered in 1853. 


K XK * * XK 


It is well known that Count Zeppelin, 
the great aeronaut and inventor, is an 
earnest Christian, an unfailing attendant 
on his church on Sundays, devoted to 
temperance and all good things. In con- 
nection with the fact of Marconi’s receiv- 
ing the Nobel prize in Stockholm, the 
Waldensian paper La Luce recalls that 
he too is a devout Christian: 


“We shall never forget,’ it writes, “the 
emotion we felt on opening the register of 
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the Waldensian church in Leghorn when our 
eyes lighted on the name—Marconi, Gugliemo 
—studente. 

“We was a student then, when after hav- 
ing taken religious instructicn from Pastor 
Quattrini he asked for membership in our 
Christian community in Leghorn. There he 
partook with us in our diverse membership— 
merchants, humble boatmen, people of cul- 
ture—of the Lord’s Supper. His discovery 
of telegraphy without wire had not yet been 
made, but he had learned to pray, to com- 
municate with another world by unseen 
means. And as he was then so is he now, a 
devout man. His name will in history be 
coupled with Volta, with Newton, with Gali- 
leo. And he is our brother, the most illus- 
trious member of the Waldensian Church.” 


Readers of Pierre Loti’s “An Iceland 
Fisherman” (“Un Pécheur d’Islande”’) will 
remember that yearly great numbers of 
Breton fishing boats go north in the 
summer time to the halibut fisheries. of 
Iceland. On the Sunday before the fish- 
ing fleet leaves France a Catholic reli- 
gious service is held on the coast in the 
open air—the so-called Pardon des 
Islandms. An earnest Christian worker 
at Paimpol (Brittany) obtained permis- 
sion this year from the mayor to hold 
an evangelical service as well. 


“Tor an hour and a half,” he writes, “we 
spoke to a great gathering. It was an at- 
tentive crowd, and in the midst I noticed the 
mayor who afterwards thanked me for warn- 
ing the fishermen against drink.” 

“We seek,’ he continues, “to put the Bible 
in every fishing ship and with it other good 
literature such as “Le Case de l’Oncle Tom” 


(“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’) and temperance 
almanacs. We send, too, woolen scarves and 
stockings. 


“Already this season three fishing ships 
have gone down on the Iceland coast—one 
with thirty men, mostly from Kérity and 
Lognivy near here. On one of the others we 
had left packages of books. More orphans 
and widows! If we could but establish a 
home for such children here! And a tem- 
perance café! 

“We have recently held lectures with lan- 
tern slides outdoors in the evenings. They 
have been a real success; hundreds of lis- 
teners and earnest requests for repetition. It 
gives us good opportunities of spreading the 
gospel and of teaching temperance among 
these drink-sick Breton people.” 


Two of the most notable Christians of 
the last generation in Great Britain— 
Adolph Saphir and Alfred Edersheim— 
were converts from Judaism in the 
Scotch Mission of Buda Pesth. In the 
last five years forty Jews and Jewesses, 
nearly all persons of position and influ- 
ence, have been received into the Chris- 
tian Church in this mission. Through 
the influence of its schools, in which 
24,000 pupils have been educated since 
its foundation, the bitter Jewish preju- 
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dice is breaking down and everywhere 
in the country old and grateful pupils 
are to be found. The local income of 
the mission in school fees, contributions 
etc., is over $5000. d 


* * * x * 


The Moravian missionary, Hagenauer, 
who died a few months ago, started in 
1856 to evangelize the Bush People of 
Australia—a people so degraded that 
Charles Kingsley described them as “poor 
animals in human form who simply can- 
not be reached by the gospel. They as 
other wild creatures must perish from 
the earth.” Hagenauer and his colleague, 
Spiescke, were not daunted, however. 
They established their station, Eben- 
ezer, and later that of Ramahyak in 
Victoria. Their first convert was bap- 
tized in 1860. He said that one day in 
passing to the river for water he was so 
evercome with the thought of the Geth- 
semane sufferings for his sins that he 
then and there gave his heart to Christ. 
Others were converted and gradually a 
neat orderly village arose, with good 
homes supplied with furniture, sewing 
machines, and house organs—all bought 
with the products of their industry. The 
school developed so markedly that on 
one visit from the national inspector it 
was given the highest rank among the 
1500 common schools of Australia. 


* mK * * x 


On the west coast of Greenland the 
mass of the natives—about 11,000 Eskimo 
—dwell on a stretch of country which is 
pleasant and reasonably fertile. The 
work of evangelization is practically 
complete here. The east coast, on the 
other hand, is a dreary and dark land. 
The brave Danish missionary, Rosig, 
settled on this slope, is visited but once 
in the year by a ship ordered by the 
government to call in on him. This is 
in August when first the sea opens a 
passage through the blockading ice. In 
1896 this ship foundered and for a half 
year Rosig was forced to eat walrus meat 
daily. Again in 1907 he saw the ship 
far off from the land but pack ice made 
its approach impossible. Rye bread and 
walrus meat was the menu for another 
long period. The weather this year was 
so cold and stormy that many days 
Rosig’s family was forced to stay in bed 
in order to keep warm. They did not 
dare to kindle fires because of the hurri- 
cane winds. The snow falls incessantly 
but as soon as the spring sun gets its 
strength the vast masses of white powder 
vanish as by magic. 


M. Philip Delord, a French Protestant 
missionary in New Caledonia, believes 
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that he has found a cure for leprosy. 
It is an emollient oil—the oil of Chaul- 
moogtra. He says the results of its use 
are highly satisfactory, the sores heal, 
members straighten and become pliable. 
The lepers themselves are enthusiastic 
about it. Some who for years have been 
unable to labor, are now at work. Chil- 
dren whose feet were one mass of sores, 
now run and jump. “One recently said 
to me, ‘I feel again when I strike my 
foot. For a long time, in fact, one 
could strike or even wound his foot with- 
out giving pain. Another said, ‘Tell the 
missionary that I can now climb up the 
palm? treesi?~ 
In a later letter M. Delord says: 


“All those treated by my method are 
better, I feel like a man at the threshold 
of a room—that which he sees inside dazzles 
him. He does not dare enter and cannot 
trust his eyes. It is like a dream and yet— 
at our May festival there were present at 
least five women and girls long suffering 
from this terrible malady and now, appar- 
ently at least, in good health. 

“A native evangelist says: ‘My son was 
dead and behold, he is alive again.’ A deacon: 
‘We lost our little girl and when she left 
for the leper colony we were prostrated, but 
now God has restored her to us a wholly 
different child.’ ” 


We shall watch with intense interest 
for later reports of M. Delord. 


* * * * * 


In a recent number of Die Innere Mis- 
sion is some account of the “Union for 
Religious Services in Sanatoria and 
Watering Places” and of an evangelical 
Swiss society of the same character. 
These arrange German church services 
in St. Moritz, Tarasp, Schonech, Bellagio, 
Baden-Baden, Ostend, Capri, and a great 
number of other places. 


“Many think,” says the writer, “that in 
these centers of intense worldliness where eat- 
ing and drinking, dancing and dressing take 
up people’s attention there can be no oppor- 
tunity for Christian teaching. But this would 
be to abandon our Christian position. God 
has loved the fashionable world of the ca- 
sinos and water-cures with His redeeming 
ove, and however purse-proud, culture-proud, 
pleasure-loving, superficial, and even hostile 
to Christianity, it is yet a part of the world 
for which Christ died. The gospel for the 
poor, indeed,—but back of their outward 
wealth these people are frightfully impov- 
erished in all that concerns the inner life. 
Many who never enter a church at home are 
willing to listen to the gospel here where 
they are beyond the observation of their own 
home circle. And the preaching that is sim- 
plest is most suitable. Not the crushing of 
Haeckel but the lifting up of the Son of 
man is that which will, if anything, 
convert these atheists. For the cultivated as 
well as the unprivileged the plain words of 
life are always best. Under all the oppo- 
sition and unbelief is a strong longing for 
peace of conscience and certainty of hope. 
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The question, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ 
leaves no rest for countless worldlings. These 
the visiting pastor can help with sympathy 
and wisdom. 

“Then one must remember the servants in 
these places—those worried and plagued folk 
—from morning to night at the beck and call 
of pretentious and selfish guests. Little op- 
portunity do such have for religious and 
moral guidance. To these the pastor can 
often minister. 

“Further, there are Christian guests, too, 
whose faith needs support in the midst of 
the disintegrating worldliness. The writer 
recalls a communion service held for such at 
St. Moritz. It was a communion in two 
tongues. The French pastor opened the ser- 
vice and passed the bread with the formula 
used in the Huguenot Churches, and the 
writer passed the cup with the phrases of 
our German liturgy. It was a blessed festi- 
val, a true communio sanctorum.”’ 


* * * * * 


Since the edict of toleration in 1906, 
more than 4000 orthodox Esthonians 
(25% of the whole number of such) have 
passed into the Lutheran churches. 
Most of these had become Greek Ortho- 
dox during the régime of Pobodonostieff, 
when the Russian government was using 
every pressure to break down Protes- 
tantism in the Baltic provinces. In the 
interim they have suffered much from 
neglect on the part of the state church 
in matters of education and religious 
care and from their isolation from their 
former co-religionists. They are, there- 
fore, gladly returning to the church of 
earlier days. 

The orthodox church supports mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of sectarians, 
but for that of the many millions of 
Mohammedans in South Russia it does 
not lift a finger. These missionaries are 
usually the best trained men in the state 
church but they are no match for the 
Stundists in biblical discussion. Incapa- 
ble of answering, they commonly order 
the police “to lodge these shameless 
heretics until they come to other opinions.” 

Russia, less shrewd than Rome, allows 
the circulation of the Bible and has even 
published an official translation, which 
was issued before the present days of 
at least nominal toleration. This trans- 
lation appeared only in a -very large 
volume. Whether this was done pur- 
posely in order to brand Stundists for 
arrest as they were going to meetings is 
not clear. In any case many Christians 
were seized and punished because they 


were seen with these Bibles. Rarely did 
a state churchman read such. 


The  freethinking Ex-Governor of 
Madagascar is without question a fanatic 
of the first water. But the Norwegian 
missionaries credit two important meas- 
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ures to him. He has first forbidden the 
distillation of spirits. This had minis- 
tered in late years to a widespread vice. 
Both sexes and all ages were becoming 
more and more given over to alcoholism. 
The colonial government renounces a 
profitable income (2000 francs from each 
of six distilleries at Bonipeno, for ex- 
ample) but saves its people. 

The other step has been the suppression 
of witch-doctoring. Bonipeno has been 
the center of these practices. Two hun- 
dred “doctors” leave the place each year 
with bundles of wooden bits smeared 
with fat, of rags and of papers written 
over with Arabic characters, to make 
money out of the superstition, the fear 
and the sickness of the Malagasey. 
Augagneur has ended this uncanny busi- 
ness. 


* * * K * 


The European Catholic press urges 
with ever greater vehemence the work of 
missions. It declares that the twentieth 
century will decide whether Asia and 
Africa are to be Catholic or Protestant. 
Extensive training schools for mission- 
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aries are growing up in the Germanic 
lands. Thus, that in Steyl, the seat of 
the Society of the Divine Word, founded 
by Arnold Hansen during the Kultur- 
Kampf, has grown to imposing propor- 
tions. In Neisse, Moedling, Biscoof- 
shofen, Limburg (the Pallotine fathers), 
Hhrenbreitstein, Aachen (White fathers), 
Meppen (Marists) and Hiltrup and 
Sittard flourishing training schools are 
in operation. Besides the training of 
missionaries, mass publication of reli- 
gious books and papers is carried on in 
many of these places. Lay brothers are 
employed as printers, bookbinders, etc., 
at a minimum wage and under extremely 
bad conditions and the young missionary 
students travel ceaselessly selling this 
literature throughout Germanic lands. 
As their expenses are slight (pious 
Catholics providing them with necessary 
food and lodging on the road) the profits 
of this industry are said to be very great. 
These traveling booksellers and  mis- 
sioners also send a continual stream of 
recruits to the parent houses and monas- 
teries from among the poorer classes of 
German Catholics. 


EDITORIAL. 


From time to time we have appealed for 
help in disseminating free copies of our 
magazine among those engaged in city, 
home, and foreign mission work. We are 
constantly receiving so many letters of ap- 
preciation from those to whom it is al- 
ready being sent that we purpose during 
the coming year giving it as large distribu- 
tion as we are enabled to effect through 
the codperation of our readers. For this 
object we wish to raise $3000. The fol- 
lowing letter has just been received with 
a contribution of the first thousand dollars: 


“T write to enclose a check to be 
used for distribution of the REcorD oF 
CHRISTIAN WorK as you may advise. 
The magazine has been so instructive, 
and such a pleasure to me, that I have 
long wanted many to have it. The 
Bible readings are most attractive. I 
have read them in the silence of the 
night for many years when I have had 
time to learn. The “Thoughts for the 
Quiet Hour” have been most helpful 


There are many other friends who we 
believe would gladly help us in this effort 
if they realized how appreciative are those 
now receiving the Rrecorp oF CHRISTIAN 
Work through this fund. Any contribu- 


tion will be gratefully appreciated, and we 
earnestly solicit the cooperation of all 
readers of the magazine. Contributions 
sent to the Editor will be acknowledged by 
numbered receipt, and under corresponding 
number in the subsequent issue of the 
magazine. 

There has come to our attention the an- 
nouncement of a new book by Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson. To the readers of the Recorp 
oF CuHristIAN Work both Dr. Pierson’s 
name and work are already so well known 
as to need no word of commendation or 
endorsement. This new book, which, by 
the way, celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
of the author’s entrance into the Christian 
ministry, is appropriately entitled, “Know- 
ing the Scriptures,’ and will comprise the 
mature results of many years of devout 
Bible study, as well as of active ministry. 
This jubilee volume, to be brought out by 
the Gospel Publishing House of New York 
City, will appear in October. 

* * * K 
On May 13 Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, the 


well-known Bible teacher and missionary 
scholar, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
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of his ordination, and on July 12 he will 
celebrate his golden wedding. 

No man during the past generation in 
America has rendered such signal service 
to the cause of foreign missions, or been 
the means of awakening larger numbers to 
the earnest study of God’s Word. In the 
regular pastorate, and as an evangelist and 
lecturer, Dr. Pierson’s ministry has ex- 
tended to every portion of the United 
States, as well as throughout Great Britain. 

The awakening of college students to 
the cause of foreign missions in 1886, when 
the Student Volunteer Movement was 
founded at Mount Hermon, owed much of 
its inspiration to Dr. Pierson, who was in 
attendance upon the conference at North- 
field, and was associated with the small 
group of men, including Robert Wilder and 
John Forman, who inaugurated this world- 
wide enterprise. The Missionary Review 
of the World has been under the editorial 
direction of Dr. Pierson for many years, 
and as Duff lecturer in Scotland and 
teacher at the Keswick and Northfield 
Conferences, he has ever been a stalwart 
champion of the cause of foreign missions. 
And not only has he sought to awaken the 
interest of the Church, but he has given 
that which is often hardest to give, namely, 
his own children, to missionary labors, one 
of them ‘dying at her post in India, an- 
other sacrificing his health in the tropics 
of Central America, a third has labored 
among the Indians in the southwest of our 
own country, a fourth sympathetically 
assisting her husband in Christian settle- 
ment work in one of our large cities, while 
the eldest son is associated with his father 
in the Missionary Review of the World. 

It has seemed to a number of Dr. Pier- 
son’s friends that it would be a fitting rec- 
ognition of this jubilee to present him with 
a fund for his free disposition in the cause 
of Bible Study and Foreign Missions. It 
is felt by those who know him best that 
no personal gift would be so acceptable to 
him. It is, therefore, hoped that hundreds 
may show their affectionate regard and 
gratitude for his ministry by contributing 
towards this fund, which shall become a 
permanent memorial to Dr. 
Christian service. 

The readers of the Record or CHRISTIAN 
Work are indebted to Dr. Pierson for a 


Pierson’s 


rich ministry, and we invite all of them 
to contribute to this fund. Sums of any 
amount will be gratefully received and duly 
acknowledged if sent to the Epiror. 

K * * * * 


To many readers of the RecorD OF 
CHRISTIAN Work Winona is known only 
as a great inspirational gathering of Chris- 
tian workers and Bible students. To some, 
however, its Chautauqua features are also 
known. But that it is an educational cen- 
ter, with a regularly. chartered college, a 
preparatory academy and an agricultural 
school, each with its independent boards 
of trustees and faculties, will be a surprise 
to many. 

These institutions, aggregating an enroll- 
ment of two hundred and fifty students, 
have grown up within the past few years. 
In this atmosphere of earnest evangelical- 
ism the young people are gathered during 
the academic year, far removed from the 
diversions and temptations of a large city, 
and given educational privileges to fit them 
for lines of usefulness at a sum that is 
within the reach of those of limited means. 

With the growth of the summer assem- 
blies and Bible conferences hundreds of 
dwellings have been erected for summer 
use, and in recent years many of a more 
substantial character for occupancy during 
the winter have also been built. Each year 
sees an increasing number of the latter 
as families come to Winona seeking its 
Christian atmosphere for the education of 
their children. Winona is thus steadily 
becoming no less a winter than a summer 
resort. 

The lake, with its broad expanse of water 
and artificial lagoons, affords ample oppor- 
tunity for healthful sport in boating, swim- 
ming and skating. The golf links, too, 
form an equally attractive feature, while 
the surrounding country with its good 
roads is tempting to bicyclists and pedes- 
trians alike. Here is a place where a boy 
or girl may receive the benefits of a sane 
and healthful training not only spiritual 
and intellectual, but physical as well. 

In the college and agricultural school 
the fees for board and tuition amount to 
the very modest sum of $140 a year. The 
preparatory school or academy is more 
expensive, costing $350 a year. 

In a community already well endowed 
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with schools and colleges it might seem 
that these institutions were not needed. 
But Winona is not limited to local needs. 
Its work is national. Students are enrolled 
from a number of states, and parents who 
desire above all else that Christian in- 
fluences shall permeate the college life of 
their children do not hesitate to pass by 
institutions in their immediate vicinity to 
secure for them this inestimable privilege. 

The criticism has been made that Winona 
is a commercial enterprise, that the sale 
of real estate and investment securities is 
an important factor in its management. 
This has arisen from the fact that the sale 
of home lots has been extensively adver- 
tised and that local electric railways have 
been built to make the place more readily 
accessible to surrounding towns, and that 
this has been financed largely by the sale 
of bonds. But in this the management has 
been actuated by a desire to bring the right 
people as residents to Winona, and to af- 
ford a means of communication with the 
surrounding towns in order that its bene- 
ficial influence might be more widely ex- 
erted. Never has the Winona Assembly 
paid a dividend nor have its directors ever 
received any pecuniary advantage from 
their association with its enterprises. On 
the contrary, they have given hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to its up-building that 
they might make it a place for healthful 
study and recreation in its best and broad- 
est sense. 

The academic year in the several insti- 
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tutions of learning closes early in June. 
Almost immediately the Chautauqua As- 
sembly opens, offering extensive and varied 
courses for summer work. Prominent 
scholars and lecturers from all parts of 
the country contribute to make this assem- 
bly second only to the original Chautauqua 
in New York. 

During the last week in August the 
assembly gates are thrown--open to the 
general public for the annual Bible Confer- 
ence to which ministers, evangelists, mis- 
sionaries, and other Christian workers 
gather for fellowship and Bible study. 

It is estimated that over 3000 ministers, 
representing every denomination, were in 
attendance last year. All phases of church 
work are discussed in sub-conferences, and 
the larger gatherings are addressed by 
speakers of international reputation as 
leaders in Bible study and religious work. 
During the coming season the principal 
Bible teacher will be Dr. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan of London. 

In all this work and with his hand upon 
every department is the dominating per- 
sonality of Dr. Sol C. Dickey. Gifted with 
rare administrative genius and _ business 
acumen, he is at the same time a man of 
devout spirituality. If asked what had 
been the secret of Winona’s unparalleled 
success he would unhesitatingly reply that 
it was prayer. It was conceived in a spirit 
of prayer and its development in its many 
phases of activity has been in the atmos- 
phere of prayer. 


CER VAN PERE ECT INS CHRIST JESUS. > 


Reva jotia lowett,- VL Asp. 2D: 


“That we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus.” Colossians 1, 28. 

That is a very wonderful and inspiring 
ideal, and all the more wonderful because 
it comes from the mind and heart of one 
who describes himself as “Paul the aged.” 
It would be perfectly natural if the words 
had sprung from the lips of young crusaders 
just belting their armor about their swarthy 
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limbs, and who in the spirit of unclouded 
optimism were setting out on their earliest 
quest. But to come from the heart of an 
old man! For old men are very frequently 
disillusioned men; the glowing ardor of the 
earliest impulse grows cool, the strings of 
endeavor are relaxed, and the strenuous 
purpose becomes less tense. As we grow 
old it usually happens that the grand apoca- 
lypse fades out of our skies and we begin 
to settle down to a more leisurely walk, to 
purposes more easily attained. It is the 
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usual thing that as we grow older the eye 
becomes dim and the natural force is abated. 
But here is an old man of quite another 
order. The strength of his life has been 
spent in cutting roads over rugged and 
trackless wastes. He has been confronted 
by the hard, steely pomp of majestic em- 
pires, and by the fierce traditions of un- 
sympathetic faiths. He has everywhere 
been treated with resentment, with persecu- 
tion, with contempt. The bread he offered 
to others has been flung back again in his 
face and he has been treated as the scum 
and offscouring of the earth. Even his 
apparent successes have been honeycombed 
with pathetic disasters. The little churches 
that he had founded have become infested 
with puerilities, and many of the professing 
Christians are crucifying the Son of God 
afresh and are being revealed as enemies 
of the cross of Christ. Yet in spite of this, 
in spite of every pang and every failure, 
and although he is now a prisoner in the 
grip of imperial Rome, not one _ single 
golden line has faded from this man’s ideal. 
There had been no cheapening of his grand 
apocalypse. If I may use the figure, the 
morning glory is still shining in the even- 
tide. “Hope maketh not ashamed,” and 
now an old man, in prison, in servitude, and 
with a multitude of foes, he still proclaims 
it to be his sovereign purpose to present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus. 

Mark, first, the amazing breadth of the 
ideal: “That we may present every man.” 
But I must read you the whole of my text 
in order that by the emphasis of a single 
word I may bring out a part of the argu- 
ment: “Whom we preach”—of course, the 
Lord Jesus Christ—‘‘warning every man, 
and teaching every man .... that we may 
present every man perfect.” And this rep- 
etition of the inclusive term reveals one 
of the foes which the apostle had to meet. 
This threefold repetition of the word 
“every” is a threefold blow at a popular 
heresy. For there was a heresy subtly 
creeping into the Colossian Church which 
sought to pare down the “every” into the 
“few” and to reserve spiritual privileges and 
spiritual dignities for a favored aristocracy. 
Thrones were for the few. There was no 
room for the mob. Salvation was the per- 
quisite of a class, it was not the blood- 
bought right of the race. Now side by side 


with that let me again read my text, for 
the repetition of the text is part of the 
argument, and I think you will hear the 
music of its martial emphasis and the 
splendid vigor of its progressive march, 
“Whom we preach, warning every man, and 
teaching every man.... that we may 
present every man’”—you and me—“perfect 
in Christ Jesus.” That is the breadth of 
the apostle’s ideal. 

Now see the height of it. And we may 
get the height just by changing the em- 
phasis a little: “Whom we preach, warn- 
ing every man, and teaching every man that 
we may present every man perfect.’ That 
is the height of Paul’s ideal. But what is 
the meaning of perfection? What is the 
perfected mar? I shall not dwell upon 
that at any length, but I would like to say 
just this: in the perfected man there will 
certainly be the God-given gift of life in 
Christ, there will certainly be the wonderful 
ministry of cleansing. Negatively, there 
will have been the removal of every man’s 
defects, the erasure of his faults. But per- 
fection is more than purgation. It is not 
enough that a man should be washed in 
the cleansing blood of Christ. It is es- 
sential, and it is initial, but it is by no 
means final. 

After you have the cleansing, you must 
have the ministry of growth. It is not 
enough to have a clean flower bulb, a bulb 
free from disease. When you have a bulb 
that is free from disease and perfectly 
clean, you have to evolve it. It has to go 
through a process of evolution. And when 
you have a man or a woman who has been 
washed in the blood of the Lamb and who 
is cleansed from guilt, that man or that 
woman has now to become subject to a 
twofold operation, a twofold develop- 
ment, a twofold process of growth. 
After the initial baptism of life in 
Christ, then, to be perfected means first 
of all, that the spiritual germs of power 
in a man, spiritual but yet immature, and 
which he has in common with every other 
redeemed man, shall be evolved, matured, 
perfected, that all the great primary, spirit- 
ual senses which are the natural endow- 
ments of every redeemed life, shall be 
called out, educed, perfected. 

You know, my brethren, the Bible uses 
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every one of our natural senses as a symbol 
of the spiritual sense that lies behind it. 
For instance, the Bible says the sense of 
sight is the symbol of spiritual sight that 
lies behind it. It says the faculty of hear- 
ing is the symbol of spiritual hearing that 
lies behind it. The Bible teaches that every 
perfected man ought to be in possession 
of perfected spiritual senses, great, pri- 
mary, spiritual senses, by which he can 
hold communion with God. 

For instance, I turn to the Word of 
God and I hear men talking like this: “I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying.” Do 
you hear that voice? Do I hear it? If we 
do not hear it, why do we not hear it? It 
is the spiritual sense of hearing, one of 
the great primary senses of the redeemed 
soul, which has to be exercised and 
refined. 

It is the same with the sense of taste. 
The Bible uses the sense of taste as a 
symbol for a finer sense of taste by which 
we taste the things of God. “O taste and 
see how gracious the Lorp is.’ “Thy 
words are sweeter to me than honey and 
the honeycomb.” “My meditation of him 
shall be sweet.’ It is the sense of taste, 
it is the spiritual palate. And that again 
is a sense that has to be exercised and re- 
fined and developed if we are to become 
perfected men. 

It is the same with the sense of sight. 
What is that first verse in the sixth chap- 
ter of Isaiah? = In the year that king 
Uzziah died I saw also the Lord.” That 
is the spiritual sense of sight. Again I say 
that every perfected man, every perfected 
woman in Christ Jesus, has to have these 
spiritual senses awaked, evolved, perfected. 
And these senses in every redeemed man 
are like similar senses in every other re- 
deemed man, for in these we are all akin. 

Now, there is another process in the 
evolution, or perhaps it is a part of the 
same process, which must take place in the 
redeemed life. Not only must I have those 
powers within me which I have in com- 
mon with every other man called out and 
matured, but I must have those powers 
within me which no other man_ shares, 
called out. Spiritual sight he shares with 
ine, and spiritual hearing, and _ spiritual 
taste. But there are some things he canrot 
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share with me and which I cannot share 
with him. Fundamentally we are alike, 
and yet in all these common things which 
we share, the Lord has inserted a mystical 
extra, and that mystical extra makes indi- 
viduality, lonely presences, fine distinctive 
human shades which cannot be matched 
elsewhere on land or sea. If every man is 
to be perfected, his common spiritual 
powers must stand up in orderly array with 
the spiritual powers of other redeemed 
men, and yet he himself must bear some 
never-repeated touch of the great Creator’s 
hand. Humanity when perfected must rise 
up in the fullness of its stature, and let 
every man stand revealed as a new and 
solitary creature. 

If that be so, if in order to be perfected 
a man is to receive the gift of life in 
Christ and the gift of cleansing by His 
grace, if he is to have every spiritual 
power that he shares with every other man 
exercised and developed, if he is to have 
all the distinctive in him that makes his 
individuality, called out and refined, what 
a wonderful ideal it is! 

I do not mind telling you that when first 
I began to think about these words, when 
they were burning in my heart and mind, 
I walked around my city and I could not 
get away from them. When I went down 
into the slums where we were building an 
Institute, I seemed to be gazing through 
everybody. I seemed to be saying: “There 
you go, an umrealized wonder, a great 
thought of God, but not yet spoken, not 
yet expressed in some grand, articulate 
word.’ Then I went into the suburbs 
where my church is and where the more 
fortunate people live, and I mentally ac- 
costed every man and every woman I met, 
and I said to myself: “Every man perfect, 
every woman perfect; there is your possi- 
bility in Jesus.’ You know we all look 
such dwarfs and so pinched and so mean. 
I felt as I should have felt if I had been 
told that some poor, seedy, bedraggled 
woman crawling upon the curbstone of 
some dark street in a great city- were heir- 
ess to the dukedom of Westminster, or 
some one of the poor drunken sinners I 
met heir to a European throne. And I said, 
“Every man perfect!” Every man perfect 
with the life of Christ, with the cleans- 
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ing of Christ, with all his spiritual powers 
operative! Every man perfect, and we 
look so little! 

Then I began to think what we should 
look like after the Lord had done with us. 
I thought of that little group of dirty 
women as I saw them standing there by 
the mouth of a black, stenchful, reeking 
court in our city, what kind of gracioys 
and glorious queens would they be when 
the Lord had perfected them? Then [ 
thought of that poor besotted wretch reel- 
ing along the street, what will he be like 
when he comes to his own throne in 
Christ and is clothed with the kingly char- 
acter which is the gift of Christ? And 
then I turned to myself and I said, What 
will you be like when the Lord has done 
with you, you poor little dwarf? And 
when the Lord has done with your friends 
and your deacons and your fellow members, 
what will they be like? And then I went 
down into the slums again and I looked at 
poor Caliban moving about like a_ gal- 
vanized clod, and I said, “Every man per- 
fect!” Before you say that, look at Cali- 
ban, more beast than man, can you look at 
him and say that he can become Ariel? 
Can Zaccheus become a saint? Is it pos- 
sible that Mary Magdalene with the seven 
devils will be the one chosen and sent as 
the herald on the resurrection morning? 
“Every man perfect.” Can everybody in 
this audience to-night go into New York 
and pick up the most debased, sin-ridden, 
devil-deformed man or the most sin-stained 
woman and with absolute confidence stand 
there and say, “Every man perfect”? 

One of my books of devotion is John 
Wesley’s journal, and I turn to it in order 
that I may catch the contagion of his 
magnificently courageous spirit, his spirit 
that is always so full of the spirit of as- 
surance. He talks like this: “This morning 
I went over and offered free salvation to 
four condemned fellows in Newgate. In 
the afternoon I preached in the open yard 
and offered free salvation to the great 
multitude of people. In the evening I 
preached in Alder Street and offered the 
grace of Christ to everybody.” Can you 
talk like that? If one cannot talk like 
that, if doubt strangles the conviction, 
then as surely is Christ Jesus the most 


pathetic of all impostors. But here is the 
greatest privilege of Christian believers, 
that we can stand anywhere at any time, 
in the midst of the animalhood and the 
moral degradation, in the unfertile glare 
of the one or in the unfertile gloom of the 
other, and standing there amidst all its 
dwarfhood, amidst all its shame, we can 
say that everybody can become perfect in 
Christ. That is the ideal. 

Now how is it to be brought about? If 
everybody without exception can be per- 
fected, born again, cleansed, developed, 
matured, how is it to be done? If you and 
I are to be fellow laborers with God in. the 
perfection of the race, how are we to set 
about it? Well, we have not to fashion 
an answer. The answer has been fashioned 
for us. First, by preach- 
ing Christ: “whom we preach.” Second, 
by educating the conscience: “warning 
every man, teaching every man.” Third, 
by the consecration of the energies, sacri- 
ficial toil: “whereunto I labor, striving ac- 
cording to his power which worketh in me 
mightily.” 


It is in my text. 


Men and women are to perfected first 
of all, by preaching Christ. Which Christ? 
The Christ of the Old Book, the incarnate 
God, the Saviour and Redeemer of men, 
Who came into our ways of limita- 
tion, Who trod the pilgrim path, Who 
was crucified, dead, buried, Who rose 
again from the dead, Who ascended into 
heaven, and Who now lives and works as 
the all-sufficient Sovereign and Lord of 
men. What Jesus? The Jesus Who is 
here, clothed with power, the fountain of 
life and grace, the all-sufficient spring of 
love by which everybody can be redeemed. 
That is the Christ Whom we preach. And 
if you try to set about perfecting men with- 
out Christ you may as well try to make a 
garden and leave out the sun. Nothing 
else can warm through the clod and get to 
the sleeping seed and wake it and cause it 
to burst its cerements and emerge in resur- 
rection pomp and glory. Nothing else can 
get through to the sleeper. Nothing else 
can call the sleeper out of his grave. Noth- 
ing else can do it. My brother, these are 
not soft and foolish negations; they are the 
heart findings of hard, bitter, costly ex- 
perience. Leave out Christ and what have 
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you? You ministers, leave out Jesus, leave 
out the Redeemer, what have you left? 
Glittering ideals are not sufficient. Sono- 
rous Emersonian maxims are not going to 
wake the dead. I went into a little church, 
perhaps I ought to say I went into a little 
house, sometime ago in which a little com- 
pany was trying to do the work of perfect- 
ing men with maxims. I found maxims 
from Emerson, Browning, one or two from 
Plato, but nothing from Christ. Maxims 
wake the dead? You might as well take 
a number of fairy lamps and light them, 
put them on a string, and swing them over 
the garden of sleeping seeds and expect the 
seeds to emerge in summer pomp and glory 
as to expect to wake the spiritually dead 
without the Christ. " 

And if I may be allowed to say here 
what I have said once in my own country—- 
and I say it first of all for my own warning 
and then for you—it is one thing to do 
Christian work and it is another thing to 
preach Christ. To give a poor man a better 
house is Christian work; it is not Christ. 
To give men better wages is Christian 
wot sit is) not Christ; To put a little 
garden patch at his gate as we are trying 
to do in our country is Christian work; it 
is not Christ. It is no more Christ than a 
free library is Mr. Carnegie. It is no more 
Christ than the gift is the giver. When we 
have given a man a better house, better 
wages, and a garden patch, and it is a 
blessed and gracious thing to do all that, 
we have only prepared the way of the Lord, 
and the Lord is yet to come. When we 
have done Christian work, we have still to 
preach Christ, and the only way in which 
Christian men can do Christian work is so 
to do their work that then they can present 
Christ to do the saving work of grace. You 
and I can only carry gas jets—if indeed we 
can carry them—but we cannot carry the 
sun. We can do little things here and 
there, and it is blessed and gracious to do 
them, but we cannot make substitutes for 
the sun. If we leave out Jesus the Re- 
deemer, whatever else we bring in—I repeat 
my figure—it will not warm through. It will 
not get to «the sleeping seed. It will not 
wake the dead. 

You remember Browning’s wonderful 
poem, “A Death in the Desert.” You re- 


member what gracious, loving ministries 
were exercised to awake the sleeper: 


“Here is wine,” answered Xanthus,— 
dropped a drop; 

I stooped and placed the lap of cloth aright, 

Then chafed his right hand, and the Boy his 


left: 

But Valens had bethought him and _ pro- 
duced 

And broke a ball of nard, and made per- 
fume. 


Only, did he—not so much wake as—turn 

And smile a little as a sleeper does 

If any dear one call him, touch his face— 

And smiles and loves, but will not be dis- 
turbed. : 

Then Xanthus that escaped in Rome, 

Was burned, and could not write the 
chronicle. 


Then the Boy sprang up from his knees 
and ran, 

Stunned by the splendor of a sudden 
thought, 

And eet the seventh plate of graven 
ea 

Out of the secret chamber, found a place, 

Pressing with finger on the deeper dints. 

And spoke, as ’twere his mouth proclaim- 
ing first, 

‘T am the Resurrection and the Life.’ 

Whereat he opened his eyes wide at once, 

And sat up of himself, and looked at us.” 


If you want to wake the sleeper, preach 
Christ. “Whom we preach.” 

And the second ministry is this: “warn- 
ing every man and teaching every man.” 
And I think, if I may offer my own jude- 
ment, that that relates to the refinement and 
the education of the conscience. Now may 
I speak a very plain word to myself and 
you? Every one here who knows of great 
revivals is aware of the painful fact, that 
you may get men and women spiritually 
awake, the sleepers may open their eyes, and 
yet, for a very long time their conscience 
may be dull and obtuse. When the Church 
by preaching Christ has gotten people awake 
to Christ, then the Church by warning and 
by teaching has to educate the conscience 
of the one who is awake until he becomes 
scrupulously acute. 

Now, moral progress is always in the 
direction of the scruple. What I mean is 
this, that moral progress is always in the 
discernment of the thing that is least. He 
that is faithful in that which is a scruple 
is great. Do you see what my Lord calls 
great? My Lord calls a man great when 
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he is faithful in a scruple. Now that is 
not characteristic of early converts. Many 
a man and woman here to-night have con- 
sciences that do not turn at a hair. They 
are like great big scales in which you weigh 
tons, and they turn at tons. There are 
other people here who have con. viences 
like apothecaries’ scales. They turn at a 
grain. So some consciences turn at 
scruples, and other consciences only regis- 
ter at tons. Now, says Jesus, moral prog- 
ress is in the direction of the scruple. 
And we can measure our growth by our 
tendency to be scrupulous, by exercising 
our moral strength in trifles, by trying to 
be Christlike in courtesies, in handshakes, 
in common speech, to make the little things 
of life glow, like these electric lights that 
illuminate this house to-night. Moral prog- 
ress is in the direction of the scruple, and, 
therefore, when by preaching Christ you 
have got a man awake, then the Church 
and Christian workers must warn and teach, 
seeking to refine his conscience, to make it 
more and more finely perceptive, to make it 
register the grain, to make it faithful in 
that which is least. 

Let me alter my illustration. There are 
some Christians whose consciences are like 
the telephone I was trying to use a while 
ago. It was a telephone with a defective 
receiver, the message was blurred and in- 
distinct. Now conscience is a kind of 
telephone by which we communicate with 
God and God communicates with us. 
Listen to this: “Thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it.’ But now listen to Jesus, 
“Your ears are dull of hearing.” The re- 
ceiver is out of order, and, therefore, what 
we have to do as ministers of the Lord 
Jesus is to try and get that dull receiver 
right, in order that the Lord’s imperative 
may sound in our ears and we may know 
it afresh. We have to warn and teach re- 
peatedly until what I have called the tele- 
phonic receiver is sound again. 

A further word of warning before I pass. 
There are some Christians whose con- 
sciences are like telephones that only work 
well over a small range. I remember one, 
in fact, that will suit this illustration. I 
was staying in one of the large hotels of 
Manchester and I had occasion to com- 
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municate with somebody staying in another 
room in the same hotel. I found I could 
correspond perfectly at a short range. Then 
I said, “Put me on with Birmingham.’”’ No 
response. At the long range we failed. At 
the short range we were healthy. There 
are some people whose domestic conscience 
is absolutely sound; but their public con- 
science is out of order. There are people 
whose private morals are blameless, but 
they have no sense of civic or national 
obligation. There are people who, if you 
see them in their home, cannot be blamed. 
They are all that a husband should te, 
all that a mother should be, all that a wife 
should be. But you never find them there 
when there is great national need. They do 
not hear the call of the Almighty when sin 
rides rampant in the state. They can 
hear their own alarm clock and they can 
rise with it, but they do not hear the town 
bell. The Apostle Paul’s hearing was so 
refined, his telephonic receiver so gloriously 
sensitive that he said he could hear the cry. 
from Macedonia saying, “Come over and 
help us.” 

My brother, your private morals I do not 
condemn; your telephone is good, but I ask 
you as I ask myself, do you hear the cry 
from China? Do you hear the cry from 
India? Sitting here in this convention do 
you hear the cry from New York and 
Chicago? “Warning every man and teach- 
ing every man”’—the education of the 
conscience, the refinement of the moral 
sense! 

And thirdly, if every man is to be per- 
fected, we must consecrate our energies in 
sacrificial toil. Let me read my text again: 
“Whom we preach, warning every man, 
teaching every man, that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus: where- 
unto I also labor.” Our word “labor” does 
not in the slightest degree bring out the 
intensity and wealth of the word. Let me 
use a word that is used elsewhere. Turn 
to the fourth chapter of John where Christ 
meets the woman of Samaria. “Jesus being 
wearied”’—the very word. Now let us 
hear Paul: “Whereunto I labor to the point 
of weariness; whereunto I Work to the 
point of blood.” He offered his energies 
in sacrificial labor, entering into the travail 
of the Master, and became a partaker of 
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His suffering. He was laboring for the 
perfecting of men. That costs blood. He 
brought his thought to the thoughtless, his 
love to the loveless, his sight to the sight- 
less, his will to the will-less, his strength 
to the strengthless, to all that were morally 
and spiritually anemic he brought his own 
blood. Are we doing that? 

But even now I have not finished my text. 
If we are going to give out blood, we have 
to take it in. If I have to labor to the point 
of blood in lifting and saving others, I 
myself must take in the blood I will give 
away. And therefore my text goes like 
this, ‘“‘Whereunto I labor’—now watch the 
music—“whereunto [| labor, striving accord- 
ing to his power which worketh in me 
mightily.” I go out and labor and the Lord 
is pouring in. It is almost like the figure 
of a diver. The diver goes down among 
the wreckage to engage in the work of 
reclamation. While he is working down in 
the depths those above on the surface are 
sending down the oxygenated, reviving air. 
They send down the breath, he works. “Be 
thou faithful unto death and I will crown 
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An APPRECIATION BY 


The death of Dr. Maclaren on Thursday, 
May 5, at his residence in White-house 
terrace, Edinburgh, removes one who was 
generally acknowledged to be the prince 
of modern preachers. In a sympathetic 
notice of his death, the London Times 
said that he will take his place among the 
comparatively small company of the great 
preachers of the world. My acquaintance 
with him began in 1872, and has continued 
through the subsequent years; but in this 
brief sketch I shall endeavor simply to 
weave together the appreciations that have 
been made by others, using my own knowl- 
edge of him as incidentally and imperson- 
ally as possible. 

He was born in Glasgow in 1826, and 
came of Highland stock. His early train- 
ing was obtained in the famous High 
School, where he had as his companion a 
lad who afterwards became famous as 
Principal Rainy, the Free Church states- 
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thee with life.” We have put the fulfilment 
of that text off until the day when we have 
crossed the river. What I want is that He 
will send down the oxygenated air and 
power now that I may labor now for Him. 
“Be thou faithful in thy determination and 
I will crown thee with life.” “I will crown 
thee with life now,” and then at the end 
the crown of glory. “I labor according to 
his working which worketh in me mightily.” 
I go out, He puts in. I bleed, He feeds 
me with blood. I go out and spend myself, 
and while I spend the Lord Himself imparts 
life, and I live because He liveth in me. 
That is the glory of the text. 

Men and women, you are going back from 
this convention, each to your own town or 
village, and I say to: you, keep this word 
in your mind, that you can be crusaders. 
You can be crusaders, fellow laborers, 
blood-bought, blood-washed, and then go 
out to redeem preaching, telling the evan- 
-gelism, telling of the magnificent, glorious 
Christ, trying to make people more scrupu- 
lous, and always giving your blood to the 
world, soldiers of Christ every one of you. 


MACLAREN. 


1G Oh Ae al oUNDLY Gon'g op see 


man. His natural gifts were far above 
the average. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in the 
British Weekly, says that Maclaren was 
out of sight the most brilliant man, all 
round, that he ever knew. From his youth 
he looked like a Highland chieftain born 
to command. In any company, where he 
sat was the head of the table. His face 
combined in a wonderful manner tender- 
ness and sternness. It became more re- 
fined and transparent as the years passed, 
but it was always full of light and shadow, 
cast on its mobile surface by the intense 
soul within. His eyes were magnetic and 
dominating. How they flashed when he 
preached! Those who remember his early 
days speak of the slim, eager figure, 
crowned with long dark hair, of the re- 
fined face with the piercing eyes that 
seemed to transfix the hearers, especially 
when the preacher thundered out one of 
his tremendous denunciations or memo- 
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rable illustrations that broke the quieter 
flow of graceful though always forceful 
exposition. He was endowed with a swift 
and clear-cutting intellect; could master 
any subject to which he turned his atten- 
tion, but was satisfied to lay all his gifts 
and graces at the feet of the beloved 
Master by Whom he had been apprehended 
when yet a lad. 

Preéminently he was a good man. His 
religious life was hid with Christ in God. 
He walked with God day by day. If holi- 
ness stands for a consecration that con- 
trols one’s whole behavior, for a loyalty 
to truth that decides the daily walk, for 
a passion for truth that burns up smaller 
ambitions, then Alexander Maclaren must 
be numbered amongst the saints of the 
Church. The avenues of his nature were 
always open to the entrance of the Divine 
Spirit. He loved Jesus Christ with a rev- 
erent, holy, and worshipful love; and lived 
to make Him known. He seemed to pre- 
fer the humblest place. Though the big- 
gest churches would be crowded to the 
doors wherever he preached, he appeared 
happiest in village chapels, and many of 
his finest utterances would be given in 
some poor edifice crowded with a rustic 
audience. He was gifted with rare powers 
of wit, humor and sarcasm, but they were 
held well in check, and only used sparingly 
and in strict subservience to the great ends 
to which he had dedicated his life. 

He was fond of speaking of “this min- 
istry,” and saying that he was “neither 
priest nor philosopher, but messenger and 
proclaimer.” He toiled terribly, says one, 
that he might be an effective preacher. 
He was wont to speak of the help derived 
from the advice of Dr. Binney, given in his 
student days: “Stand on your hind legs 
and talk.” At first the effort to talk was 
assisted by the use of notes, but when one 
day the notes that he had carefully placed 
in the Bible were blown away, he resolved 
to face his audience without a scrap of 
paper, and continued the practice for the 
remainder of his life. 

Every morning he spent the first hour 
in studying one chapter of the Bible in 
the Hebrew and another in the Greek. 
With intense labor he familiarized himself 
with the thoughts of God, and practiced 
the habit of speaking what he had known 
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and tasted of the Word of Life. Ad- 
dressing students in later years he gave 
a glimpse into his earlier life, that was 
very illuminating: 


“T thank God,” he said, “that I was 
stuck down in a quiet little obscure 
place to begin my ministry; for what 
spoils half of you young fellows is 
that you get pitchforked into promi- 
nent positions at once, and then fritter 
yourselves away in all manner of little 
engagements that you call duties, going 
to. this tea-meeting, that anniversary, 
that other breakfast celebration, in- 
stead of stopping at home and_read- 
ing your Bible and getting near to 
God. I thank God for .the early days 
of struggle and obscurity.” 


Carlyle was a potent influence in his early 
years. He preferred Browning to Tenny- 
son, though he had much of Tennyson’s 
musical rhythm and grace of expression. 
Books of travel attracted him. He was a 
close student of history. Scott and Dumas 
were his favorite novelists. He kept him- 
self acquainted with the best current litera- 
ture. But all that he read and acquired was 
laid under contribution to elucidate and 
enforce the gospel. 

He lived to preach, says one who knew 
him well. He was not a pastor, nor an 
organizer, nor*did he take any prominent 
part in city life. His one aim and passion 
was to preach. And he did that supremely, 
but to the last every sermon cost him an 
agony. His expenditure beforehand was 
measured by the dejection and depression 
that ensued after his work was done. He 
put so much into his preaching that when 
it was over he paid a heavy penalty. In 
vestry or committee-room, he would say in 
tones of tragic despair, “A dead failure! I 
can never speak again.” At such times it 
was impossible to persuade him that he was 
the only one who talked of failure, and 
that the brilliance of his speech had cast 
a spell of silence on his audience. 

After twelve years of quiet work at 
Southampton, on the first Sunday in July, 
1858, he began his ministry in Manchester, 
and from the beginning it was crowned 
with success. The first chapel was succeeded 
by another, which, though holding 1500 peo- 
ple, was not a whit too big for the congre- 
gation that thronged it. Every sitting was 
taken, all available space was occupied Sun- 
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day after Sunday by the crowds that came 
to hear the famous preacher. “Grim, grimy 
Lancashire” became so dear to him that he 
steadily refused all kinds of tempting offers 
to other spheres of work. But Manchester 
is not an ideal place of residence, and the 
wonder is that he stood the strain so well. 
It was only in 1883, after a bad break- 
down, that he accepted the offer of a 
colleague, who took part of the preaching 
and most of the pastoral work. But he 
never allowed himself to be absent from 
the pulpit, if at all able to be there. 
Throughout his long pastorate his mornings 
were regularly devoted to study, and the 
click of his typewriter could be heard for 
long hours at a stretch. In earlier years 
dinner was deferred till long past midday 
to give him an uninterrupted spell of work. 
But committees and preaching services 
made sad havoc of afternoon and evening. 

There was a reserve about him at first, 
which was slightly repellent. It was 
assumed to save him from the attacks of 
interviewers, autograph hunters, eccentrics, 
and a whole host of suchlike folk, whose 
attempts to exploit him were deeply 


- resented. But when this barrier was 


passed, those who were admitted to the 
inner circle of his friendship found them- 
selves in the presence of a charming per- 
sonality. He was a most loyal friend, an 
always delightful conversationalist, a 
raconteur of marvelous fascination, able to 
chat on every subject with the insight, the 
incisiveness, the sympathy, that made his 
“table talk” as remarkable as his public 
utterances. And what letters he wrote! 
He could say in a sentence or two what 
most men could not have said in as many 
pages. Here is a specimen: 


“Old friends are becoming too few 
to let any of them slip, and I often 
go back in thought to the old days when 
the shadows were not so long as they 
are now. It is only a day or two since 
that I caught myself thinking of our 
walk towards the Miller's Dale and 
how we heard a lark singing. The 
lark and its song are long gone and yet 
they sound in my inmost self still and 
I suppose will do so for ever. What 
a mysterious thing ‘personal identity’ 
is. The I and you of those days—and 
the two entities that have the same 
names to-day, they would scarcely 
know each other in the face. Don’t 


you think we are like shops that trick 
their customers by keeping up the old 
signboard, when the original baker or 
butcher has long~- been out of the 
concern?” 


In 1856 he married his cousin, Marion 
Maclaren, and for eighteen years their 
happy married life was unbroken. In a 
letter published in the British Weekly, he 
says: 


“We read and thought together, and 
her clear bright intellect illumined 
obscurities and rejoiced in the truth. 
We worked and bore together, her 
courage and deftness made toil easy 
and charmed away difficulties. She 
was my guide, my inspirer, my cor- 
rector, my reward.” 


She did not live to see the honors that 
came thick and fast on him. From Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh he received the hon- 
orary D. D.; and from Manchester the 
Litt. D. The citizens of Manchester sub- 
scribed a handsome sum for the painting 
of his portrait to hang in the city Art 
Gallery. Twice he was elected president of 
the Baptist Union. At important demon- 
strations, religious and political, he was 
always offered a leading place; and if he 
could be induced to speak, people would 
wait patiently to hear him and would greet 
him with an immense ovation. 

The lesson of his life is preéminently for 
ministers. We may not have that resonant 
voice, that was easily heard in the largest 
auditorium, nor those keen, penetrating, 
blue-gray eyes, nor that Celtic blood that 
was touched by the charm and mystery of 
mountain and flood, of autumn gladness 
and summer glory, nor that poetic nature 
that could interpret the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the most commonplace event. But 
we may become men of the Book, and set 
ourselves as he did to the systematic and 
careful exposition of the Word of God. 
Even when he took a short text, he viewed 
it in connection with its context, and never 
made it a peg on which to hang detached 
thoughts of his own. He refused to bring 
his ideas to the Bible, but strove to 
discover and elucidate God’s thoughts that 
he found there. He cared little merely to 
interest. Before him he saw only dying 
men and women to whom he preached with 
the urgency of a dying man. He refused 
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to turn aside to questions raised by the 
higher critics or social economics. The 
unfaltering conviction that a preacher must 
be the herald of a Divine message pos- 
sessed him. When he entered the pulpit, 
it was as one who had come straight from 
the presence of God. The effect of such 
preaching may be illustrated best by the 
remark of his old friend, Dr. Binney, after 
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This report covers the work of the 
School during the past year and also the 
general work and growth during the 
past ten years. The comparison dates 
from December, 1899, when Mr. Moody 
passed over the work into other hands. 
That the School has been maintained and 
enlarged is due to the united and loyal 
support of friends, old and new, who 
have generously given money and time 
and thought. 

Mr. Moody’s own plans and purposes 
for the School have been faithfully fol- 
lowed so far as they have been under- 
stood. The watchword of his life was 
“to help” and that has been the watch- 
word of Mount Hermon School during 
these years. 

The entire enrollment of the School 
during the first eighteen years up to 
December, 1899, was 2807. The enroll- 
ment during the past ten years from 
December, 1899, to December, 1909, is 
3365: a total of 6172. 

In 1899, thirty-four states and sixteen 
foreign countries were represented, with 
a total attendance of 589. In 1909, forty 
states and thirty-seven foreign countries 
were represented, with a total attendance 
of 773. During the ten years there have 
been representatives from forty-seven of 
the fifty-one states and territories of the 
United States and from the island pos- 
session of Porto Rico; also from fifty-five 
foreign countries. 

The number of graduates during the 
first eighteen years was 237, during the 
ten years following, 261. Nearly all of 
these during the past ten years have 
followed courses in college or other 
higher institutions of learning. 

In 1899 the number of teachers in the 
faculty was twenty; in 1909, thirty. 

The number of departments in 1899 
was nine; in 1909, ten,—the department of 
Agriculture having been added in 1903. The 
organization of the departments was 
made in 1902, each department being 
under the supervision and management 
of a head. Each teacher in the depart- 


*Condensed from Principal’s report. 
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hearing him preach one of his noblest 
sermons: 


“T- went straight home and wept and 
humbled myself before God: for not 
only have I not reached the_ ideal 
Maclaren set up; but I fear that I have 
scarcely tried to reach it.” 


How often under his preaching have I 
felt the same! 
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ment is responsible to the head, who in 
turn is held responsible for the work and 
success of his department. Of these 
heads of departments one has been in 
service twenty years, another eighteen, 
another seventeen, another fourteen, two 
others eight and two others three years. 
Another, who has recently withdrawn 
from the work on account of his health, 
was at the head of his department for 
twenty years. 

The Executive Committee, organized 
in 1908, is composed of the heads of de- 
partments in the School. To them are 
referred all questions of the management 
and policy. 

In 1908 the system of advisers was 
adopted. Every student is assigned to 
some teacher whose duty it is to arrange 
his schedule of studies and help him to 
plan his course of study in the School. 
Also to counsel and direct him, if may be, 
into further study after Mount Hermon; 
and to assist him when opportunity offers 
in his choice of work in life. 

Important changes in the curriculum 
have been made during the past ten 
years, the details of which cannot be 
given. 

In 1905 certificates from other schools 
were first accepted in place of examina- 
tions. 

In 1901 statements were first required 
on registration concerning contagious 
diseases and vaccination. Since January, 
1908, each student on. registering has 
been examined by an attending physician 
as a safeguard against contagious dis- 
eases and to give evidence that he is in 
good physical condition for beginning the 
term’s work. 

Three scholarships have been estab- 
lished in the last ten years in addition to 
the seven previously offered: 

Thomas E. Peck Scholarship by Thomas M. 
Peck. 


Cornelia A. Kenney Scholarship by Asa W. 
Kenney. 


Nathan Gould Scholarship by Helen M. Gould. 


Since 1899 five prizes have been added 
to the permanent annual list, besides a 
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large number given for one or more 
years: 


1906—Henry H. Proctor Class Day Prize. 
1907—Yale Prize. 

1908—Greek Prize. 

1909—McBurney Work Prizes. 

1909—The Walter C. Graves English Prize. 


In 1902 the honor list was established 
by which special privileges are granted 
to students who receive the highest 
marks given for deportment and faithful- 
ness in work. The list is posted publicly 
twice each term. 

Since _1903 the honor roll of perfect 
attendance has been announced publicly 
at the close of each term. At the end 
of last winter term the announcement 
was made of two brothers who had never 
missed any class or school appointment 
of any kind for seven consecutive terms. 

In 1906 the scholarship honor group 
was established, consisting of students 
whose grades in scholarship have been 
very high, almost perfect. 

In 1902 the three dormitory associa- 
tions were formed. These associations 
are carefully organized and officered by 
the students themselves. They have 
committees to whom are referred all 
matters of importance in the dormitory 
life—athletics, discipline, social life and 
executive work. In 1908 these three dor- 
mitory associations began electing a stu- 
dent representative to meet once a month 
with the faculty executive committee in 
regular session. Matters of interest to 
the student body are thus brought 
directly before the faculty, who, in turn, 
may communicate and counsel with the 
students. 

The equipment of the School has been 
greatly enlarged during the past ten 
years: 

In 1903 Silliman Laboratory was in- 
creased by one half its original size and 
its style of architecture completely 
changed. A _ private dwelling house, 
“Oaknoll,” was also built for one of the 
teachers. 

In 1904-05 private residences were built 
for three teachers—all heads of depart- 
ments—and the room where the Student 
Volunteer Movement started in 1886 was 
fitted up for the use of the School’s Stu- 
dent Volunteers,and for the missionary 
committee. 

In 1907 the Burroughs place was pur- 
chased and the canning factory built. 

In 1908 Holbrook Hall was erected, a 
beautiful and useful addition to the 
equipment of the School, and another 
private dwelling, Harris Cottage, built. 
Slate blackboards were placed in the 
recitation buildings, and the museum 
enlarged and put in order for the 
School’s excellent collection of minérals, 
fossils and ethnological specimens. <A 
careful and minute survey was made of 
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the campus, and an elaborate plan drawn up 
by a landscape gardener for the further 
development of the campus and the loca- 
tion of future buildings. The first tar 
walks were laid and the large coal bins 
and spur track at the Mount Hermon 
railroad station built. 

In 1909 West Hall, the largest building 
on the campus, was erected, capable of 
furnishing dining accommodations for 
one thousand students. During this year 
also the gymnasium, the most beautiful 
building on the campus, was begun, 
together with the heating and lighting 
plant, both the gifts of one family. 
Crossley Hall was remodeled, Holbrook 
Hall beautifully equipped with appro- 
priate furniture, and new mission dining 
chairs placed in West Hall. The chapel 
interior was decorated, the steam laundry 
enlarged to nearly twice its previous 
capacity, a part of the South Farmhouse 
made over to accommodate ten students, 
and automatic bells and clocks installed 
in the recitation buildings. A great 
amount of grading was done, more tar 
walks laid down, the road to the station 
graded and permanently improved, and 
the lake near the School enlarged. : 

The number of books in the library in 
December, 1899, was 5566; in December, 
1909, it was 10,410. 

Ten years ago the endowment of the 
School was $337,000; now it is $543,000. 
The amount ten years ago in the perma- 
nent plant was $451,000; now it is $786,- 
000: a permanent increase in the ten 
years of $541,000. 

In 1899 but little had been done in 
caring for the forests on the School 
property. In 1904 they were carefully 
examined and cleared of trees that were 
past their prime; a definite policy in 
regard to the future was adopted; chest- 
nuts and pines were planted in open 
acreage and some seedlings set out. The 
acreage was increased in 1908 by setting 
out 70,000 pine seedlings and this year 
by setting out 75,000 more. 

In 1899 the School herds were all grade 
cattle. Thoroughbreds have been intro- 
duced gradually until at the present time 
the herds are entirely thoroughbreds, 
with the exception of ten cows. 

In 1904 the stock barns were thorough- 
ly renovated, the stables cemented 
throughout and ventilators installed. 
The herds have been tested at regular 
intervals since that time and every effort 
made to keep the cattle in a healthy con- 
dition and the stables entirely sanitary. 

The farm has produced this past year 
nearly all the vegetables and fruit used 
during the entire year. This means that 
provisions have been produced for about 
500 people throughout the year. For this 
supply the farm has furnished all the 
milk and cream, potatoes, corn and 
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tomatoes (fresh and canned) and prac- 
tically all of the fruit and other vege- 
tables.. This supply of fruit and vege- 
tables is made possible by the canning 
factory in which great quantities are put 
up during the season. Large apple and 
plum orchards and vegetable and small- 
fruit gardens have been laid out to meet 
this need. 

A significant feature of the progress of 
the last decade has been the manifesta- 
tion of interest and loyalty on the part 
of former students. In 1899 the Alumni 
Association had a membership of 225, 
graduates only. A prize debate, annual 
business meeting, and banquet comprised 
the Association’s activities. In 1900 non- 
graduates were admitted into member- 
ship and a more aggressive policy insti- 
tuted. In 1909 there were 1259 members. 

Within the last ten years the Associa- 
tion has secured two representatives on 
the Board of Trustees and established 
the Alumni Quarterly, now in its ninth 
volume. It continues to maintain in the 
School the annual prize debate and the 
intersociety cup debates. It has _ co- 
operated in the formation of Hermon 
clubs in New York, Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburg, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Rochester, Hartford and Provi- 
dence, and in the formation of the Fed- 
eration of Hermon Clubs. It has 
secured over one thousand annual sub- 
scribers to the Dwight L. Moody Run- 
ning Expense Fund. It has established 


an Appointments Department, inaugu- 
rated a Class Officers’ Conference, and, 
with the cooperation of the School, 


established an office at Mount Hermon 
with a secretary who gives half his time 
to the interests of the former students. 

Before 1899 little effort had been made 
by the old students for the support of 
their alma mater. The passing of the 
founder led a large number of the old 
students to show their gratitude for what 
Mount Hermon had done for them by 
contributing money for its maintenance. 
Previous to 1889 $810.50 had been paid 
into the School treasury by former stu- 
dents. 

In 1900 the endowment fund was 
started, upon which $6402.55 has been 
paid in. After several years, however, 
the policy was changed to secure sub- 
scriptions for the current expenses of 
the School, making the old students a 
“living endowment.” 

At present there are more than one 
thousand old students pledged to give 
annually to the School for the current 
expenses, 1n amounts from less than $1.00 
up to $100.00. The total amount which 
has been paid in to this fund for the past 
ten years, to December 31, 1909, is $20,- 
041.45. This, added to what the alumni 
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have paid in in annual dues, and the 
endowment fund, makes the total contri- 
bution of the old students for the past 
ten years $30,087.93. This does not 
include Holbrook Hall, the gift of Mrs. 
Holbrook and her two sons, W. F. and 
E. H. Holbrook. 

One of the earliest efforts of the Asso- 
ciation was the establishment of prizes 
for debating in the School. For twenty 
years there has been the annual Alumni 
Prize Debate, and for the last ten years 
there have also been the intersociety de- 
bates, stimulated by the gift of a cup 
by the Alumni Association to the three 
societies of the School. Within the last 
ten years Hermon men have been repre- 
sented in the intercollegiate debates 
between Brown-Dartmouth, Princeton- 
Harvard, Princeton-Yale, Yale-Princeton; 
Wesleyan-Williams, Wesleyan-Amherst, 
Wesleyan-Syracuse, Rutgers-New York 
University, Lafayette-Gettysburg, Mid- 
dlebury-Norwich University. 

At Princeton this year one of our men 
was on the winning team which debated 
against Yale, and another on the winning 
team which met Harvard. One of 
these men since entering Princeton has 
won a total of $490 in prizes, exclusive 
of his university scholarships. He has 
also won the Cole Memorial Prize, a 
bronze bust of George Washington, 
valued at $160, the most valuable prize 
offered to undergraduates at Princeton. 
Another of our men has won the prize 
at Brown for being the best debater 


entering the competition. All of the 
Hermon men participating in these de- 
bates were society men in school and 


had taken part in the intersociety debates. 

Up to 1899, fifteen students had gone 
out from Mount Hermon as missionaries. 
During the past ten years thirty others 
have gone out and three more are going 
this coming season. 

Before 1899 when the Mount Hermon 
church was established the Sunday con- 
tributions were small, generally less than 
$4.00. Since that time they have been 
increased until they average now about 
$36.00 per week. The total contributions 
of the School for the support of the 
church and for charitable objects for the 
ten years have amounted to over $17,000. 

It is right that something be reported 
of the estimate placed upon Mount 
Hermon men after leaving the School. 
This is the statement from one of the 
largest universities in the country: 


“Sturdy, manly, honorable, of good 
report, they have maintained alike in 
studies and in the religious and social 
life of our undergraduate republic, 
high ideals; they have striven for what 
is right and they have accomplished 
much.” ; 


Friedrich von Bodelschwingh. 


Of men who are in religious work: 


“You put an imprint upon young 
men there which abides. I know of 
no such testimony concerning efficiency 
and spiritual strength and depth... . 
no training that is such a good guar- 
antee of efficient service as that which 
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comes with the Mount Hermon 


stamp.” 


Of men who are in business: 


“They are upright, honest, capable, 
a help to the world and a blessing to 
the Church.” 


FRIEDRICH VON BODELSCHWINGH. 


With the death of Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh another of the great personali- 
ties of the Christian Church has passed 
beyond. In the history of Christian char- 
ity his name will stand with St. Basil and 
Vincent de Paul, with those saints of his 
own land in the true succession of apos- 
tolic piety—Franke, Wichern and Fliedner. 

He was of noble birth. His father was 
Prussian Minister of Finance and he him- 
self the intimate of the Emperor Freder- 
ick. He studied philosophy and the nat- 
ural sciences at Berlin, and throughout life 
took a keen interest in scientific research. 
Later he threw himself into theoretical and 
practical agriculture, but a deep religious 
experience turned his thoughts to the mis- 
sion field. With this in view he studied 
theology at Basel and Erlangen. His 
health, however, would not allow tropical 
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service. He was assigned to the German 
church in Paris where he soon found him- 
self enlisted in efforts for street sweepers 
and rag pickers. His home, indeed his 
very bedroom, became the resort of home- 
less people of all sorts. In the Franco- 
Prussian war he served as chaplain and 
worker among the wounded. The first 
sermon preached in Metz after its fall was 
from his lips. 

In 1872 he was invited to take charge of 
an institution for epileptics which had just 
been started in Bielefeld» (Westphalia). 
To this work he ultimately gave himself, 
all his property, and his three sons, who 
have been associated with their father for 
many years in his blessed work. When he 
entered on his charge there were four epi- 
leptic patients. At the close of his life 9112 
of these sufferers had received his care. 
In 1909 the statistics of the various insti- 
tutions registered 2313 epileptics, 319 suf- 
ferers from mental and nervous maladies, 
and orphans, out-of-works, drunkards, 
consumptives and other sick to a total 
number of 6560. In the epileptic depart- 
ment alone are 46 buildings. In connec- 
tion with the hospitals is a great deaconess 
“mother-house,’ “Sarepta,” to which 1200 
sisters are affliated, working in 398 sta- 
tions throughout Germany and Europe; 
also a brother house, “Nazareth,” with 400 
brothers working in 140 stations. The 
labor colony, ‘“Wilhelmnsdorf,’ early 
founded by this great promoter of works 
of mercy, has been the parent of 34 labor 
colonies, with 4500 beds in various parts 
of the empire. 

His was a universal heart. With all 
his home burdens he started independent 
foreign mission work at Ruanda in East 
Africa. His sympathies went out to young 
theological students driven hither and 
thither by the cross currents of unbeliev- 
ing criticism and for them he opened a 
theological school where Christian teach- 
ing was carried on in its proper Christian 
muliew of love and self-sacrifice. This he 
called his “holiest and most necessary 
work—that of bringing these young stu- 
dents to the Scriptures, God’s spring of 
life, and to the living Saviour of poor 
sinners.” His last days were shadowed 
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with the great sorrow of the Congo 
blacks. 

One German paper describes Bodel- 
schwingh as a “Prime Minister of the 


King of kings.” Statesman he was, in 
both width of vision and practical gifts, 
and an organizer of incomparable skill. 
It is impossible in a few lines to describe 
even in outline his various plans, his clever 
practical devices. In Miss Sutter’s, “A 
Colony of Mercy,” the readers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN Work will find them 
skillfully summarized. One thinks of the 
“Brocken Sammlung’—the salvage work 
which has been so widely copied by the 
Salvation Army: and elsewhere. It was 
Bodelschwingh’s own idea—this of utiliz- 
ing cast-off and waste things of every 
description, happily employing poor epi- 
leptics who could do nothing else, in sort- 
ing and arranging and repairing. His 
discovery of the value of moorlands when 
properly handled has made him a bene- 
factor of the whole of Westphalia. But 
the cultivation of this land was used to 
renew the moral life of wastrels of all 
classes who have experimentally realized 
the profound truth in Faust’s praise of 
work on the soil as a means of regenera- 
tion. Industry is the life of his epilep- 
tic colonies—farming, tailoring, shoemak- 
ing, cabinet-making. Grist mills, bakeries, 
potteries, printing presses, are all oper- 
ated by these afflicted ones. Schools of 
diverse type are carried on for the chil- 
dren. And the great philanthropist sought 
to relieve not only epileptics in his own 
charge. He sold bromides of the best 
quality and at cost price to these sufferers 
in every part of the world and literally by 
the ton, in this way cutting the ground 
from under the venders of adulterated and 
quack medicines. 

The world is deluged with books and 
brochures on the social question, the ap- 
proach to the social question, and what not. 
Bodelschwingh never wrote books and we 
are grateful to him for it. But he made 
practical contributions to social science of 
the first value. His system of workmen’s 
inns, which covers Germany like a net- 
work, has gone far to the solution of the 
tramp problem. His sympathy for out-of- 
works was constant and practical. In his 
last months he was distressed at the ex- 
tent of non-employment in Berlin. 


“One has little idea,” he wrote, “how 
cruel it is to thrust beggar-bread into 
hands callous with honest work, when 
stretched out for employment. Many 
a man has been injured in his inmost 
being in this way and woe to him who 
gets accustomed to charity! He is in 
danger of sinking whence he cannot 
GIse again. 


“Herr pastor,” said a poor wayfarer 
whom Bodelschwingh had taken in in the 
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winter of 1882 but whom he could not keep 
as he was not epileptic, “we too have our 
falling sickness.” That remark was the 
origin of the labor colonies, the motto of 
which was “Work, and not alms, for hon- 
est people.” 

Innumerable are the anecdotes told about 
this thoroughly human saint. We can 
quote but one, a droll one, which recalls 
the crawling adornment another great 
saint once wore, “the pearls” of Francis 
d’Assisi. Passing one evening to a dinner 
in company with a high officer, Bodel- 
schwingh recognized in a ragged tramp 
slouching by, one who had been in his 
labor colony but had not improved there. 
He—the emperor’s chum—broke from his 
friend and going up to the outcast, put his 
arms about him and burst out: “Brother, 
you now must let us rescue you at last! 
You must not sink further.” And sure 
enough, the fellow returned to the colony 
and ultimately to an ordered life. At the 
dinner von Bodelschwingh sat between 
two gentlemen whose breasts were bla- 
zoned with orders. One of them happen- 
ing to glance at Bodelschwingh was horri- 
fied to notice a little creature making its 
way across the latter’s black coat. A pain- 
ful pause ensued, but Bodelschwingh was 
not to be put out. With great earnestness 
he told about his encounter with the tramp 
and added humorously: “Orders such as 
shine on the coats all about us are the gift 
of earthly kings, but this is the ‘Order of 
Love’ with which the Heavenly King deco- 
rates us.” And other decorations he talked 
of in the same way. When the University 
of Heidelberg gave him the doctor’s degree 
he laughingly remarked, alluding to his 
great gift in getting at people’s purses, that 
“Sf he were doctor in anything it was in 
begging.” 

“There is,” Bodelschwingh used to say, 
“not more misery and poverty in the world 
than can be remedied. That which is lack- 
ing is love.’ His own motto was, “To 
serve the Saviour and His suffering ones 
is a blessed and joyous work.’ One can 
hardly think of any more distressing and 
even repulsive field of labor than that 
among two thousand epileptics. Bodel- 
schwingh knew the secret of overcoming 
natural aversions. 


“We in Bethel,” said he, “make it 
our aim to fill to-day fuller of thanks- 
giving than yesterday, in order that 
the sound of rejoicing shall outweigh 
that of sighing. The basis of all re- 
joicing is joy in the Lord. ‘Blessed 
is the people that can rejoice; they 
shall’ daily joy in thy name.’ What 
name can that be but Jesus? What 
other justification can we have save the 
Cross-purchased one? Oh, there can 
be no suggestion of our own strength. 
The Lord is our King! Because of 
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this alone can His children rejoice here 
below in this vale of weeping.” 


It was striking how Bodelschwingh 
treasured the prayer of children. “So long 
as we have these with us,” he once said, 
pointing to a number of little sick ones, 
“there'll be no need, for we shall have 
Him with us.” His high valuation of the 
souls of children was indeed a very re- 
markable trait in his makeup. He attrib- 
uted to their prayers special access to God’s 
heart, and when any uncommonly hard fi- 
nancial crisis was upon hitn would urge 
the nurses among the children to stir up 
the little ones to prayer. 

Pa to death he looked as to the gate of 
ife. 


“Really,” he wrote some years ago 
to a Swiss friend, “it is I who should 
have entered upon the long vacation 
rather than your dear husband. I have 
to ask the Lord to keep me quiet and 
still when He defers it. Then i recall 
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that he had the greater right to hasten 
home and I make way for him gladly.” 


On the second of April, the eighty-year- 
old servant of God passed ex umbris in 
veritatem, while his faithful coworkers 
gathered in the death chamber broke into 
the old German chorale of triumph: 


“Glory to Thee, sing men and angels. 
Twelve pearls are the city gates. The 
choir of saints ring round Thy throne. 
No eye has seen, no ear heard such 
joy. Therefore rejoice and sing we, 
‘Hallelujah’ !” 


“Tf he had been emperor or pre- 
mier, captain of industry or mighty 
orator,’ writes a Swiss paper, “he 
would not have received the honor of 
a more complete necrology in the press 
of the world.” 


But the only praise which now reaches 
his ear is the “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT AGAINST 
ALCOHOL. 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 


The press of other matter has prevented 
mentioning before the First Russian Anti- 
Alcohol Congress held in St. Petersburg in 
the early part of the present year. It was 
attended by 510 accredited delegates; 29 
meetings were held and 98 lectures de- 
livered. 

The government placed itself in opposi- 
tion from the very beginning. The great 
alcohol monopoly is the base of Russian 
finance and all criticism of it was disal- 
lowed. Nevertheless, it received many 
severe arraignments, and as a consequence 
twenty-two of the congress members were 
arrested by the police. 

It came out in the discussion that mana- 
gers of the monopoly’s shops who could not 
at the year’s close show an increase of 
sales over the preceding year had been 
discharged. Over 60,000 arrests were made 
in St. Petersburg in 1909 of men who 
were dead drunk—incapable of moving. 
Others were not interfered with. One 
delegate from Siberia declared that the 
monopoly agent in his district instituted 
all sorts of festivals and races to get the 
people together in order to sell vodka to 
them. As a result many drank up at once 
the whole income of the year’s hunting 
trips, selling guns, clothes, dogs, and even 
their wives. 


Not less than 400 doctors, professors, 
and other scientific men took part in the 
congress. A letter from Tolstoi was read 
amid much enthusiasm. The initiative to 
the congress came from the section on al- 
coholism of the well-known Russian “So- 
ciety for the Furtherance of Public 
Health.” This group, which has been 
working on the subject for eleven years, 
put before the gathering the fruits of its 
long task in a stately row of volumes. 
The Imperial government made a grant of 
10,000 rubles and the St. Petersburg city 
government one of 1000 rubles towards 
the expenses of the meetings. How great 
the interest in the discussions was through- 
out Russia can be gathered from the fact 
that eighty journalists were present at the 
sessions and sent regular reports of the 
congress’ sittings to the chief papers of 
the empire. Great emphasis was laid on 
the need of anti-alcohol instruction in the 
schools. 

Dr. Helenius, who was present, declares 
that 


“no single land has ever brought out 
such a complete and in every way 
remarkable anti-alcohol exhibition as 
that which was gotten together for 
this congress. One can partly appre- 
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ciate its extent from the fact that in 
the ministry of finance alone seventy 
persons were employed for months in 
preparing graphic tables, charts, Ges, 
of which many, from a technical point 
of view, are veritable masterpieces. 
To the majority of the investigators 
of the alcohol problem this €xXposi- 
tion opened up entirely new vistas as 
they wandered through the halls. 
This is the more remarkable in that 
the exhibition, for which a new build- 
ing was erected, was organized in a 
comparatively short time.” 


PAy Day. 


(See page 461.) 


The president of the congress was M. 
Kowalewski, a high official of the finance 
department. Professor Nishegorodzew in 
making the speech of welcome declared 
that alcoholism was a world sickness and 
that all social questions hinged on this 
one. He greeted the delegates not only 
in the name of Russia but also of hu- 
manity ‘and of the coming generations. 

Dr. Sajin combated with energy the 
notion that alcohol has some theoretical 
“food value.” (“Yes,” sneered the famous 
French physician, Dr. Garnier, “it feeds 
disease and crime!”) “science; said. he, 
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“gives no confirmation of this hypothesis. 
Further, instead of prescribing wine in 
sickness it should be proscribed, just as 


morphine is, as being a_habit-forming 
drug.” Dr. Mendelssohn of the Institut 
Anti-Alcoolique of St. Petersburg sup- 


ported Dr. Sajin and declared that in his 
experience multitudes of women had _ be- 
come victims of the ignorant medical pre- 
scription of alcoholica. 

M. Ssashin of the Ministry of War made 
a speech sharply condemning the advo- 
cates of moderation, which was received 
with great acclamations, whereat a bishop 
arose to object. The official representative 
of the government, M. Cramer, supported 
Bishop Mitrofan. But all attempts to stem 
the current were in vain. By a vote of 
more than two to one the party of the 
scientists carried this resolution: “The 
first National Anti-Alcohol Congress of 
Russia is of the opinion that the only effect- 
ive weapon against drunkenness is total 
abstinence.” 


“This clear-cut position taken by the 
congress,’ remarks Dr. Legrain, in 
commenting on the Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung’s report, “will have a profound 
moral influence on Russian opinion. 
Let us hope that the first French Na- 
tional Anti-Alcohol Congress, which 
meets next August at Grenoble, will 
likewise throw over all the casuistical 
rubbish of the defenders of ‘modera- 

. tion’ and any attempts of this party 
to rehabilitate wine as against more 
highly alcoholized drinks.” 


* * x * * 


The group on the opposite page was ex- 
hibited in the Paris Salon three years ago. 
It reminds one of the fact that artists and 
men ‘of letters as well as scientists are join- 
ing in the World-War Against Drink. 
The most powerful temperance story which 
has yet been printed, “Mon Frére Yves,” has 
been given the movement by that master 
in words, Pierre Loti. No more earnest 
prohibitionist in Sweden can be found than 
the exquisitely clever landscape painter, 
Gustav Ankerkrona. Professor Behrens, 
the head of the Ditsseldorf Art School and 
leader in the present German movement in 
applied art, is a convinced anti-alcoholist— 
the author of a splendid little brochure on 
the part which art should play in the task 
of abolishing the drink shop—that center 
of all that is hideous and vulgar and ines- 
thetic. Among the names on the new Ger- 
man local prohibition petition, besides those 
of fresh recruits like Professor Bousset 
of Géttingen and Professor Haeckel of 
Jena, I notice that of Ferdinand Avenarius, 
compiler of the great book of German 
humor, “The Jolly Book,” and perhaps the 
best known art critic in Germany. His 
paper, Kunst-Wart, with its great circula- 
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tion, makes anti-alcohol agitation almost a 
regular feature of its programme. The 
Italian novelist, d’Annunzio, characterizes 
alcoholic drinks as “odious”; his country- 
man, the novelist Fogazzaro, is head of a 
temperance league. Artists of the Opéra 
Comique help in popular anti-alcohol lec- 
ture courses in Paris. 


It may interest the readers of these 
notes to know the names of other 


leaders in the movement against alcohol 
on the continent of Europe. The writer 
has made, therefore, a list both of the 
investigators and the agitators most inthe 
public eye. The majority of these can 
fairly be described as _ prohibitionists. 
The remainder may not yet perhaps take 
so radical a stand, but they are, neverthe- 
less, not to be classified with men of a 
like point of view in America. For there 
is a world of difference between those 
who are pushing forward a movement in 
its beginnings, as in France, and those 
who are thwarting a movement in its ap- 
proaching triumph, as in America, even 
though their opinions may seem to super- 
ficial observers nearly to coincide. It may 
be further predicted that as soon as Ameri- 
can physicians and professors realize the 
extent to which European intellectuels are 
taking hold of the temperance reform, a 
great reserve of help will come to those 
who, in America, are struggling against 
the dead weight of traditional prejudices 
and the power of the alcohol capital. 

Dr. August Forel, formerly professor 
in the University of Ztirich, Doctor triplex 
(in law, medicine and philosophy), fertile 
writer, scientific authority of the first rank 
in psychiatrical and psychological ques- 
tions, is perhaps the most active in prac- 
tical propaganda. 

Professor Dr. von Bunge, the famous 
physiological chemist of the University of 
Basel—the father of the modern alcohol 
investigation. 

Dr. Bleuler, professor of psychiatry in 
the University of Zurich. 

Professor Dr. Aschaffenburg of Co- 
logne, a brilliant investigator and writer 
on the subject. 


Dr. Richard Froelich of the General 


Hospital, Vienna, socialist leader as well 
as scientist—a speaker of extraordinary 
power. 


Dr. Koppe. of Moscow. 

Professor Masaryk of Prague, and his 
colleagues in the same university, Profes- 
sors Faustka and Kabrhel. 

Professor. Emile Vandervelde of Brus- 
sels, head of the Belgian social democracy. 

Professor Kraepelin of Munich, the 
former head, in Heidelberg University, of 
a veritable school of alcohol investigators 
(Dr. Alfred Pfleiderer et al). 

Professor Max Gruber of the Univer- 
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sity of Munich, successor to the famous 


Professor Pettenkofer—hygienist and 
anti-alcoholist. 

Dr. Scharffenberg of Christiania, the 
Norwegian prohibitionist leader—one of 


the cleverest younger men of Norway as 
speaker, writer and physician. 

Professor Weichselbaum of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, the greatest living anato- 
mist. 

Dr. Wlassak of Vienna and Rome, an 
exceptionally gifted writer on the rela- 
tions of alcohol to race degeneration. 

M. Joseph Reinach, whose “Les Petites 
Catiliniéres’ did more than anything else 
to save the French republic from Boulan- 
gerism. 

The well-known statesman, M. Ribot, 
president of the anti-alcohol group in the 
French senate. 

M. Wilfred Monod, French pastor and 
writer on social questions. 

_Dr. Magnan of the Académie de Médi- 
cine. 

Marc Legrand, editor of the Revue du 
Bien. 

Dr. Triboulet, of the Societé des Hopi- 
teaux. 

The late Dr. Brouardel, head of the 
great Paris Hospital, Hotel-Dieu. 

M. Perroud, rector of the University of 
Toulouse. 

Dr. Nicloux, a great alcohol investiga- 
tor. 

Dr. Lancereaux, who for twenty-five 
years has been publishing on this subject. 

Frédéric Passy of the Institute, a Nobel 
prize man. 

Professor Dr. Mahain of the University 
of Lausanne. 

Professor Dr. 
medical school. 

Professor Metchnikoff of the 
Institute. 

The late famous psychiatrist, Dr. Moe- 
bius of Leipzig. 

Professor Angiolo Funaro. 

Drs. Amaldi and Seppeli of Florence. 

Dr. Bienfaits of Liége (Belgium). 

Drs. Korovin and von Nakhimoff of 
St. Petersburg. 

ee Dr. Schock, Salzburg (Aus- 
tria). 

Prof. Harald Westergaard of Copen- 
hagen, the greatest living statistician. 

Dr. R. Vogt, docent in psychiatry in the 
University of Christiania. 

Of the Karolinska Institut, Stockholm— 
the chief Swedish medical school—a large 
group of prohibitionists including Profs. 
Drs. Wallis, Henschen, Pétren, Santesson, 
Medin e¢ al. 

Prof. Dr. Laitinen of the University of 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

Prof. Dr. Frey Svensson, the physiolo- 
gist of Upsala University. 

Dr. Roubinovitch of the Salpétriére. 

Dr. Legrain, the most distinguished 


Fick of the Wurzburg 


Pasteur 
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physician of present-day France, head of 
the Parisian insane asylums. 

Dr. Mendelssohn of the Institut Anti- 
alcoolique of St. Petersburg. 

Professor Nishegorodzew of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Dr. Sajin of St. Petersburg. 

M. Leopold Mabilleau, the head of the 
French cooperative movement. 

Dr. Johan Bresler, editor of the leading 
international journal of neurology and 
psychiatry. 

Prof. Dr. Kassowitz of the University 
of Vienna. 

Prot. Dr Paul eBarthyeleipzics 

Senators Béranger and Delpech of the 
French Senate. 

The Viennese 
Adler. 

Dr. Holitscher of Karlsbad. 

Professor Thyrén of the law department 
of the University of Lund, Sweden. 

Dr. Hinhede of the Scanderborg Asylum, 
Denmark, a famous dietitian and ardent 
prohibitionist. 

Mr. Ernst Beckman, 
the Swedish Riksdag. 

Mr. Laurs Kvist of the Danish Riksdag. 

Professor Hercod, head of the Inter- 
national Anti-Alcohol Bureau in Lausanne. 

Dr. Delbrueck of Bremen, author of 
“Der Hygiene des Alkoholismus.” 

Dr. Oscar Nissen, Socialist editor in 
Christiania (a direct descendant, by the 
way, of the famous Greenland missionary, 
Hans Egede). 

The Hon. Sven Aarestad, Norwegian 
minister of agriculture. 

Dr. Helenius of Helsingfors, author of 
“Die Alkohol-Frage.” 

Bjorn Jonsson, Premier of Iceland. 

Professor Strumpell of Erlangen. 

Dr. Rosenfeld, author of “The Influence 
of Alcohol on the Organism.” 

Dr. Stehr, author of “Alcohol and So- 
cial Work.” 

The late Dr. 
General Staff. 

Dr. Hugo Hoppe of K6nigsberg, whose 
book, “The Facts About Alcohol,” is a 
veritable mine of information. 

Judge Popert of Hamburg. 

Regierungs-Rath Quesnal of Cologne. 

Judge Otto Lang of Ziirich, a well- 
known socialist leader. 

Dr. Meinert, a famous. Dresden physi- 
cian and temperance radical. 

Dr. Boehmert of Dresden. 

Professor Gaule of the University of 
Zurich, physiologist. 

The hygienist, Professor Rubner, of the 
University of Berlin. 

Prof. Dr. Hartmann of Leipzig. 

General Axel Rappe of Stockholm. 

The late Dr. Karl Hilty, professor in 
law in the University of Berne. 

Professor Gustaf Cassels, Swedish pro- 
fessor of political economy. 


socialist leader, Victor 


radical leader in 


Matthei of the German 


Personalia. 


The late Prof. Cesar Lombroso, crimi- 
nologist. 

Captain Liliendahl of the Swedish army. 

Dr. Bezzola of Switzerland, whose in- 
vestigation of the effect of pre-natal al- 
coholism has given positively terrifying 
results. 

Prof. Levi Morenos of Venice. 

Baron Hermelin of Sweden, an active 
prohibitionist. 

Professor Buissen of the Sorbonne. 

Dr. A. Daum, Vienna, editor of Der 
Alkohol Gegner. 

The charming Swedish authoress, Selma 
Lagerlof, has given her adhesion to the 
Swedish prohibition movement. 

Dr. Richet of the “Académie de Médi- 
cine” and Dr. Brunon of the Ecole de 
Médicine (Rouen) are investigators whose 
tendencies are in our direction. They— 
with the painter Léandre and the well- 
known writer on Russia and on sociologi- 
cal subjects, Anatole Leroy, Beaulieu mem- 
ber of the Institute—are collaborators on 
a distinctly prohibitionist publication, “Les 
Annales Anti-Alcooliques.” 

Henri Robert, the greatest of French 
lawyers, has been lately lecturing at the 
Sorbonne against the international nui- 
sance. 

General Gallieni is a sympathetic friend 
of the movement. 

Hjalmer Branting, the leading socialist 
of Sweden, favors prohibition. 

‘Dr. Georg Brandes, the Danish critic, 
has expressed his great sympathy with the 


temperance organizations, as has the 
Swedish novelist, Verner von Heiden- 
stamm. 

The Austrian novelist Rosegger de- 


nounces “the German vice.” 

André Couvreur writes the most heart- 
rending of temperance stories. 

In the circles of aristocracy we find a 
few friends. The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Sweden are earnest temper- 
ance advocates. 

The King of Denmark has announced 
himself a prohibitionist. 

The Duke of Connaught presides a 
temperance meetings. 

Prince Bernadotte of Sweden is a strong 
temperance man. 

Prince Heinrich of Prussia, the Em- 
peror’s brother, pushes on the Good Tem- 
plar movement in the German navy. 

Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is an ab- 
stainer, and wherever possible helpful to 
the temperance party. 

England is, in continental opinion, hard- 
ly to be classed with the rest of Europe. 
Its universities are even less in touch with 
contemporary European movements ‘than 
the American. Yet even here we find a 
constantly growing number of good names 
in this connection. Sir Victor Horsley, for 
example, and Prof. Sims Woodhead of 
Cambridge and Sir Lauder Brunton. 
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Personalia. 


Miss Ella M. Weatherley has been elected presi- 
dent of the British Christian Endeavor Union. 


Rev. Griffith H. Thomas, principal of Wycliffe 
Hall, Oxford, has accepted the professorship in 
apologetics at Wycliffe College, Toronto, Can. 


Rey. Howard Agnew Johnston, D. D., of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has accepted a call to 
the First Presbyterian Church of Stamford, Conn. 


Dr. Warren Hall Landon, for eighteen years 
professor of practical theology in San Francisco 
Seminary, has been made president of that insti- 
tution. 


Rev. Herbert S. Johnson of the Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church of Boston has been elected super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League. 


Rev. William Martin of Santa Rosa, Cal., was 
elected to the chair of apologetics and missions 
in San Francisco Seminary, to succeed Dr. 
Mackenzie. 


Mr. C. L. Huston of Coatesville, Pa., has been 
elected to succeed the late Mr. John H. Converse 
as chairman of the evangelistic committee of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


At the last annual meeting of the American 
Tract Society, Mr. William Phillips Hall was 
elected president, and Rev. R. S. MacArthur, 
D. D., vice-president. 

Rev. William Thomas, secretary of the English 
Metropolitan Free Church Federation and Dr. 
Ede, Dean of Worcester, attended the Lake 
Mohonk International Arbitration Conference. 


Dr. Wardlaw Thompson of the London Mis- 
sionary Society has been elected to represent that 
organization at the Centenary Commemorations of 
the A. B. C. F. M. in Boston this fall. 


At the recent World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion, held in Washington, Dr. George W. Bailey 
of Philadelphia was elected president of the 
World’s Sunday School Association in succession 
to Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 
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Rev. John F. Carson, D. D., of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur, D. D., of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of New York City, 
recently celebrated the twenty-fifth and fortieth 
anniversaries of their respective pastorates. 


During his recent visit to this country, Rev. 
J. H. Shakespeare, secretary of the English 
Baptist Union, attended the Northern and 
Southern Baptist Conventions, and conferred with 
the Committee for the Second Baptist World 
Congress to be held in Philadelphia next summer. 


Bishop Honda, of the Methodist Church of 
Japan, attended the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Asheville, 
N. C., and the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion at Washington. From America Bishop 
Honda went to Edinburgh for the great Mission- 
ary Conference. 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination on May 15, by preaching in the 
Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, in which he was ordained, and in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, on May 22. 
Dr. Pierson has been pastor at Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Waterford; Fort Street Church, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Second Church, Indianapolis, Ind.; Bethany 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, London, England. He was Graves 
lecturer in New Brunswick in 1891, Duff mis- 
sionary lecturer in Scotland in 1893, delivered 
the Exeter Hall lectures in London in 1903-04, 
and for over a quarter of a century has been one 
of the Northfield- speakers. Dr. Pierson is the 
author of many books, and since 1888 has been 
editor-in-chief of The Missionary Review of the 
World. 


Below are given the recent and prospective 
engagements of several workers in the evangel- 
istic field: 


Charles F. Allen—May 27-Sept. 7, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Chester Birch—June-July, Winona Lake, Ind.; 
Aug. 28-Sept. 5, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. Wilbur Chapman 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

John H. Elliott—July 3-10, Oak Park, IIL; 
July 17, 24,30 and Aves 73) 14,921 28 St. Louis, 
Mo. 

E, O. Excell—July-Aug., Winona Lake, Ind. 

J. R. Hemminger and W. P. Nicholson—June, 
New South Wales. 


Robert E. Johnson and party—May 19-June 19, 
Central Point, Ore. 

Marion Lawrance—June 14-16, Cleveland, Ox; 
June 29-July 1, Durant, Okla. 

French E. Oliver and party—June, Philomath, 
Ore. 

Milton S. Rees—Apr.-July, Egypt, Holy Land 
and Greece. 

Arthur J. Smith—Mar.-Oct., 
open-air work, New York City. 

C. C. Smith and R. H. Roper—June, Stuart, 
Towa. 

Edwin S. Stucker—June 21-July 1, Ottawa, 
Kans.; July 25-Aug. 4, Mt. Vernon, O.; Aug. 5- 
15, Bloomington, Ill. 


oe A. Torrey—May 12-June 9, Frederickton, 


and party—Aug. 1-6, 


tent, shop and 
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Northfield Items. 


Horace Turner, Hermon ’07, and T. E. Elder, 
Hermon ’07, have been respectively elected presi- 
dents of the Y. M. C. A.’s of Bates College and 
Cornell University. 


* * * * * 


The dedication of the “James Memorial Gym- 
nasium’”’ at Mount Hermon took place on June 
4. This edifice of brick with marble pillars is the 
gift of the family of the late Mr. D. Willis James, 
and cost $100,000. The guest of honor was 
Arthur Curtiss James, Esq., of New York City. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer of London delivered the dedi-: 


cation address. The programme was completed 
by other speeches, and songs by the School. 
Many students of the Seminary attended the 


exercises and luncheon was served on the campus 
to all the guests. 


* ae * * * 


A helpful conference of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Student Volunteer Union was held at 
Mount Hermon, May 14 and 15. The sessions, 
in charge of Mr. Hubert W. Fowle of Williams 
College, were addressed by Mr. D. Brewer Eddy, 
secretary of the American Board, Mr. Frank 
Dyer of Chicago, and Miss Frances L. Taft, trav- 
eling secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 

The delegation, representing Amherst, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, and Williams Colleges, Spring- 
field Training School, «International College of 
Springfield, Northfield Seminary and-Mount Her- 
mon, numbered over one hundred. 

A session devoted to the answering of ques- 
tions was of special interest and help to many. 
It was conducted by Mr. Smith, assistant secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement. 


Obituary. 


Miss Corinna Shattuck [1850-1910], a mission- 
ary of the W. B. M. I., in Turkey, died in Boston, 
May 22, soon after arriving from Oorfa, where 
she had been stationed for nearly forty years. 
Miss Shattuck’s was a wonderful and stirring life 
and her many years of service were full of deeds 
of heroism and self-sacrifice. 


Rev. Herman N. Barnum, D. D. [1826-1910], 
a missionary in Harpoot, Turkey, under the A. B. 
C. F. M., for over fifty years, died on May 19, 
in that city. Going to Turkey in 1858, Dr. Bar- 
num spent his life in continual service for that 
country. He had much to do with mission work 
in its relation to the Turkish government. When 
Rev. George H. Hepworth, as representative of 
the New York Herald, went to Turkey to inspect 
matters after the massacres of 1895, the Turkish 
governor of Erzroom gave Dr. Hepworth a let- 
ter of introduction to Dr. Barnum, at Harpoot, 
in which he said: 


“Dr. Barnum is my friend. He knows 
more about the political situation in the in- 
terior of Turkey than any other living man; 
but what is more, you can rely absolutely on 
what he tells you. See him by all means.” 


He was one of the ablest missionaries of the 
Board and much beloved by all who knew him. 
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Our Book Table. 


Apostles as Every Day Men (The). By Robert 
Ellis Thompson. Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 79 pages. 50 cents. 


A teacher by nature and profession, Professor 
Thompson excels in clearly setting forth the 
characters of the apostles as they are given to 
us in the gospels, and helping us with the prac- 
tical lessons to be learned from their experience. 
To many of us the apostles have been so generally 
portrayed as off on thrones “high and lifted up,” 
with halos around their heads, that it is refreshing 
to have them brought near in all their ‘‘human- 
ness,” and shown that we can be sure of having 


been “represented in the Church’s early member- - 


ship, that our questions were asked, our tempta- 
tions met and overcome, our difficulties brought 
before His mind.” 

Taking them two by two Professor Thompson 
points out their similarities and contrasts and 
the changes wrought in them under the personal 
influence of Christ. We hardly realized that 
there was so much of helpfulness to be gained 
from a careful consideration of their characters 
as Professor Thompson shows us in this valuable 
little book.—N. C. W. 


Bible and the Cross (The). By Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, D. D.. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 128 pages. 50 cents net. 

The fascination of Dr. Morgan’s peculiar style of 

Bible exposition is felt at its best in these six 

studies of the meanings and relations of the Cross. 

The further a student goes in study and meditation 

on the Cross of Christ the more vast do the 

thoughts aroused become, so that not a few have 
retired in confusion and despair. Dr. Morgan 
enters the field and like a master picks out the 
great and simple directions of truth. And it is 


these great and simple truths that are most apt 
to be confused by the multitude of details. 
Three great facts he shows: that the death of 
Christ was unnatural, for He was sinless; it was 
supernatural, for it was originated in the councils 
of heaven; and it was reconciling. Then follow 
three studies which are in the nature of sequences: 
The Cross and the Sinner, The Cross and the 
Saint, and The Cross and the Ages to Come.— 
Bi ESS 


Christian Unity in Effort. 
SJ. eeBy Eeippincatts (Co:, 


en pages. $1.50 net. 


Considerable interest attaches to a book written 
by a business man on the subject of Christian 
unity. The probability is that when Church unity 
does come about it will be brought to pass by 
laymen rather than ministers. 

The general idea of this particular layman is 
that the scheme of uniting hitherto competing 
companies -by the device of a holding corporation 
might prove the first step in effecting a religious 
trust. The idea is rather novel and who shall 
say that it might not succeed? But the author 
by reason of lack of theological training does not 
comprehend very many elements that enter into 
the question. It would be interesting to see this 
suggestion developed and discussed somewhat 
widely, for it contains interesting possibilities.— 
dfs Ble Sc 


Divine Minstrels (The). By Auguste Bailly: 
Translated by Ernest Barnes. © Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 
269 pages. $1.25 net. 


“The Divine Minstrels’ is a well-chosen name for 
St. Francis of Assisi and his followers, to whom 
are credited the composing of the first Christian 
carols. The book is a series of pictures, very 
simply and tenderly told by one to whom St. 
Francis’ tolerance and lovely spirit strongly 
appeal. The sermon by St. Anthony to the 
fishes is deliciously naive in that he reminds them 
as a cause for gratitude that “they alone escaped 
the Deluge unharmed.”’ Of a much-written-about 
man Mr. Bailly has written a book which shows 
another facet in the many-sided St. Francis.— 
IR ALS KG 


Essays on Modern Novelists. 
Phelps. Macmillan Co., New York. 
293 pages. $1.50 net. 


It is a long time since we have read a book so 
thoroughly satisfactory; not that we agree with all 
its statements, but we enjoy the very parts with 
which we are not entirely in accord. Professor 
Phelps writes with a simplicity which constitutes 
one of the greatest charms of his work. He has 
a happy faculty of condensing without crowding. 
He also has a way of putting a semicolon where 
most men would put a period, and some of the 
best things he says come after. that semicolon. 
This is a style all his own, and these after- 
semicolon-thoughts are often the best on the 
page. 

Professor Phelps is at times daring with a 
courage that marks his individuality. Who else 
would ever have dared to find points of similarity 
between Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and 
Browning’s Caliban? A reputation, perhaps even 
a professorship in Yale College, is at stake; yet 
he dares, and somehow he generally makes us 
believe that there is sense as well as humor in 
this daring. 

Professor Phelps’ father was for many years 
one of the most honored ministers of New Haven, 
and as ‘one reads the son’s book it is easy to 
see he has been trained in the English Bible. 


By Frank J. Firth. 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 


By William Lyon 
Cloth. 
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Biblical plirases as well as Biblical quotations 
are frequently used and always with telling effect. 

In these essays Professor Phelps sometimes 
makes us see the novelist through the novel, and 
sometimes makes us see the novel through the 
novelist; and often he uses both methods in the 
same essay. 

We wish to thank Professor Phelps for a good 
piece of work, which is all the more scholarly 
because it has no trace in it of pedantry, all the 
more worthy of a professor because it is difficult 
to believe that a professor wrote it!—H. P. 


Fatal Barter and Other Sermons (The). By 
William LL. Watkinsen; D. D:, DE. Ds Es Hie 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 256 pages. 
$1 net. 


When one first picks up a volume either of Dr. 
Watkinson’s sermons or of his collections of 
homiletic essays, he wonders where he can 
possibly develop such a wealth of illustration. 
Each one seems to have been born just to point 
that special lesson. And next, one says, He 
surely cannot keep it up; but he does keep it 
up and never “‘goes stale’ on it. Then, too, Dr. 
Watkinson even in print has that rarest of all 
faculties in a preacher, he never seems to preach 
at you, but hand in hand you walk with him in 
green pastures and beside still waters, and finish 
each chapter feeling not wearied with the journey. 
The present collection of sermons exhibits all 
these qualities at their best. A hasty glance at 
the table of contents alone cannot fail to set 
one thinking most interestedly.—J. M. S. 


Fifty-three Years in Syria. By Rev. H. H. 
Jessup, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 2 Vols. Vol. I., 404 pages; 
Vol. II., 428 pages. $5. 


A peculiar interest attaches to these volumes so 
recently issued from the press. The first copy 
was placed in the hands of the author about the 
first of March. Dr. Jessup died April 28. For 
a number of years he had given much time and 
thought to the preparation of these volumes. 

Dr. Jessup went to Syria in 1855, and was in 
continuous service there, either under the Ameri- 
can or the Presbyterian Board, to the day of his 
death. He kept a diary for fifty-three years, and 
the thirty volumes of five hundred pages each con- 
taining copies of his letters give some idea of the 
extent and variety of his labors. He was a 
tireless worker, a diligent scholar, a man of affairs, 
a lover of the Word, of nature, and of men. 
These two volumes are the story of the life- 


work of one of the greatest missionaries of our: 


generation. 

“Fifty-three Years in Syria’ is the history of 
the Syria Mission. The growth of the church, 
the school, the college, the hospital, and humani- 
tarian and philanthropic institutions, are given 
at great length, but there is much besides. He 
discusses with rare acumen and scholarly research 
the various economic, political and _ religious 
problems of the Turkish Empire for the last 
half century. His admirable sketches of such 
men as Levi Parsons, Pliny Fisk, Jonas King, 
Isaac Bird, William Goodell, Eli Smith, William 
M. Thompson, Cornelius van Alan van Dyke, 
Simeon Calhoun; his keen descriptions of the 
native Christians, or of the men, good and bad, 
in the Orthodox Greek Church, among the 
followers of Islam, or the Bedouin of the desert, 
and his exposé of the numerous cranks and 
religious fakirs who visited the Holy Land, are 
done with a masterly hand and furnish much 
valuable information. He gives the Oriental 
religions from the viewpoint of actual experience. 
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He is quick to see anything good in any man 
from whatever sect he came, but he is not easily 
deceived, and the robust commonsense of this 
stalwart missionary of the Cross is everywhere 
apparent. 

Dr. Jessup occupied nearly every position in 
connection with the Mission—editor of the paper, 
teacher in the school, preacher in Arabic and 
English, a man of affairs, a missionary statesman, 
a royal Christian gentleman. In these volumes, 
with a most childlike simplicity and humility 
worthy of all praise, he sets forth these varied 
traits of his character and unconsciously gives 
a picture of an ideal missionary. He mentions 
that he was offered a professorship in Union 
Seminary, a secretaryship in the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, a position as consul 
in Persia by President Arthur, and, as a matter 
of course, declined them all, and makes very 
clear that he believed himself called of God to 
the mission service. 


“TI can testify,” he writes in 1892, “after 
thirty-six years of service in Syria, that the 
missionary work is a blessed work indeed, and 
can commend it to young Christians as a 
happy and glorious work. It was instituted 
by the command and is crowded with promises 
of the blessing of the Son of God.” 


These volumes show a man in whom deep 
piety, ripe scholarship, and lovely personal 
character are linked with abundance of common- 
sense. 

His description of “The Relation of Evangelistic 
to Institutional Work,” his paper on “‘Hindrances 
to the Christian Life Among Missionaries,” and 
his advice to young missionaries should be 
printed in a leaflet and given to the missionaries 
under appointment. 

An excellent index adds to the value of these 
volumes, which are a gold mine for the student of ~ 
missions.—A. W. Halsey. 


Glorious Company of the Apostles (The). By 
Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., B. D. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 260 pages. 75 
cents net. E 


“Jones of Bournemouth” will soon be known as 
well in this country as his namesake of Bing- 
hamton.. There are other points of similarity 
between these two men, besides the fact that they 
both “‘pay the freight.’”’ This volume, like the 
noted scales of the American manufacturer, is 
well balanced, nicely adjusted, and _ skillfully 
assembled. Dr. Jones gives us nothing new in 
this volume concerning the lives of the apostles. 
How could he? They are simply biographical 
expositions of the lives of the first companions of 
Jesus, who were apostles because they were first 
disciples. Such strong, helpful descriptions as 
these are to be gladly welcomed to the already 
considerable literature concerning “The Glorious 
Company of the Apostles.”—H. P. 


Great Assurance (The). By George A. Gordon, 


D. D. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Illuminated 
boards. 31 pages. 50 cents net. 
The central thesis of this little book of Dr. 
Gordon’s is that “the center of hope in the 


gospels lies in the story of the risen Lord.” 
And, the words, “And lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” contain the 
great assurance of the Christian life. 

In the elaboration of this thesis Dr. Gordon 
asks and answers three questions: First, on 
what grounds do we believe that Jesus is alive 
to-day? Second, how may we gain access to the 
fellowship with the mind and soul of Jesus now? 
Third, what are some of the benefits to the 
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human spirit from admission to the mind of 
Jesus and association with Him? To the first 
question he makes answer there are three wit- 
nesses, the apostolic, the historic and the con- 
temporaneous. These points are well argued. 
The second question is answered nobly, the third 
suggestively. In what sense Dr. Gordon would 
have us definitely conceive the terms ‘risen 
Lord’’ and “living Christ” it is not easy from a 
reviewer’s reading of this book to say. The terms 
are general; likely they were meant to be. A 
thorough-going Ritschlian could move easily within 
the general conceptions of this study, while it uses 
the familiar forms of a simple and _ uncritical 
faith. Within such wide limits it is not easy to 
tell where the mind of the author rests. Very 
likely it was not meant that so sincere and 
devout a witness to the need of the comradeship 
of the living Christ should be considered from so 
technical a point of view.—G. G. A. 


Liberal Theology and the Ground of Faith. By 
Hakluyt Egerton. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. Cloth. 248 pages. $1.25 net. 


“The essays that comprise this volume have been 
written as a contribution towards a conservative 
restatement of religious thought,’”’ as the author 
states in the opening paragraph of his preface. 
So clear-cut is his thinking and so truly does he 
discuss the actual points of divergence between 
conservative theology and ‘‘new theology” that 
one wishes he were a little less technical in his 
language and treatment. 

In the first essay his aim is to lay bare the 
philosophical basis of the theology of Mr. R. J. 
Campbell and others who think as he does. He 
finds their common ground in the rejection of the 
miraculous; their common acceptance of the 
uniformity of nature-—continuity of history and 
development being the facts with which they 
maintain that conservative theology must come 
to terms. He then discusses each of these. He 
shows that the law of uniformity is at its best 
only probably and not demonstrably true, that 
Christian history is an essential constituent in 
the foundations of Christian belief, and that 
miracles are not isolated but are a particular illus- 
tration of the moral order of the world. 

The second essay—‘‘The Ground of Faith’—is 
not as strictly metaphysical in treatment and 
abounds in passages of lofty beauty. The method 
of treatment is analytical and careful in the 
extreme. First showing that religion is man’s 
effort to adjust himself to the world in which 
he finds himself, he concludes that faith finds 
its surest ground in the fact that it leads man 
to his noblest progress... M. S. 


Modern Belief in Immortality. By Newman Smith. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 95 
pages. 75 cents net. 


It would not be easy to find a better statement 
of the scientific grounds for a belief in immor- 
tality put with great charm and suggestion in a 
brief compass than in this little book of Dr. 
Smith’s. Nor would it be easy to find one 
better fitted to write such a book. In former 
books, ‘Through Science to Faith’ and the 
“Place of Death in Evolution,’ Dr. Smith has 
made a most suggestive study of the larger impli- 
cations of biology. In “Modern Belief in Im- 
mortality” the author employs the larger con- 
clusions of his earlier work with cumulative 
power and adds thereto profound ethical and 
spiritual considerations. : 

He finds nothing in the approved scientific 
conclusions of our time to forbid a reasonable 
faith in immortality. He finds instead much to 
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sustain it, and “to give forth a... . reassuring 
note for religious faith and hope.’ He takes 


his departure to begin with from the newer way 
of thinking about personality, and the slightly 
older ways of thinking about the unity and conser- 
vation of energy; he finds in the human soul the 
supreme manifestation of a spiritual energy, and 
he considers it to be ‘“‘inconceivable that such 
living spiritual energies as are incarnate and 
radiantly active in the intelligent and purposeful 
life of a true man, can be brought to a sudden 
stop .... or ever cease to be _ self-contained 
and masterful as they have begun to be even in 
these bodily limitations.”” To this conclusion all 
that psychology is coming to know of our many- 
phased personality bears witness. Dr. Smith 
believes that the soul will be clothed upon anew, 
and, though it is idle to question the form of the 
spiritual body, { 
“Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside.” 


He finds in the biologic relationships of death the 
testimony that death is the minister of life and 
an anticipation of the time of the discharge of 
that grim shadow ‘‘which holds the keys of all 
the creeds.” ‘The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” He finds the ultimate proof 
in the deathless Christ. “The diving Christ cannot 
be holden by death. The impossibility of death 
overcoming life, such life as was seen in the 
Christ, such life as is witnessed in men of His 
spirit—that was the last, full assurance of the 
apostolic faith; and it is our reasonable hope in 
the midst of all knowledge.” 

The reviewer has sought for a decade and a 
half now to familiarize himself with the approach 
to a sound faith in immortality from the modern 
point of view. Nothing better has been done in 
that period than this little book of Dr. Smith’s. 
It is soundly conceived; it is nobly stated.— 
G. G. A. 
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Friday, 1st. They that wait upon the 
Lorp shall renew thew strength. Isa. xl. 
Bi, 


Life is a continual drain upon resources. 
Strength is being constantly sapped. If 
this is so, means must be found to fill up 
the reservoir, for intake must compensate 
for outgo. There is no other way to renew 
one’s strength spiritually than by keeping 
in the attitude of expectancy before God. 
It takes time to restock, after the wearying 
runs and turns, and perhaps overturns of 
life, the storage battery of the soul. There- 
fore, “wait upon the Lorp,’ and He will 
make a new man of you.—Selected. 


Saturday, 2nd. There is nothing common 
of itself. Rom. xiv. 14 (margin). 


Demand of every common thing of life, 
whether it be your body, your money or 
your daily experience, that it shall bloom 
into fine results in your own soul and in 
your influence on the world.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Sunday, 3rd. Jn my Father's house are 
many mansions. John wiv. 2. 


Oh, whither doth life’s tangled pathway 
tend? 
What place awaits us at our journey’s end, 
Dear Master, if for Thee our years we 
spend? 
“My Father’s house.” 


Thy Father’s house! No strange and for- 
eign land; 
No wonderful new world, too coldly grand; 
But home—a Father’s outstretched wel- 
coming hand: 
Our Father’s house. 


Methinks we could not bear more vague a 
hope, 
We who for light ’mid earth’s vast dark- 
ness grope; 
But this thought lies within our fancy’s 
scope— 5 
Our Father’s house. 


Humanity is all too poor and frail; 
The thought of greater worlds would make 
us quail; ‘ 
But this sweet name a little child may 
hail— 
Our Father’s house. 


And friends we loved, and who have left 
our side, 

They do not in some misty land abide; 

BES is) but entered, when we said they 
ie : 


’ 


Their Father’s house. 
We thank Thee that in love Thou madest 


clear 
The great beyond for all Thy children 
dear: 
aie but reaching, when they pass from 
ere, 


Their Father’s house. 
—Marian F. Stringer. 
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Monday, 4th. Continue in prayer, and 
watch in the same with thanksgiving. Col. 
wv. 2. 


To pray is but one half of the Christian’s 
privilege; to watch for the answer is the 
other half.—Selected. 


Tuesday, 5th. Whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain. 
Matt. v. 41, R. V. 


The first mile is duty or necessity, the 
second mile is love. Doing only what we 
have to do, what circumstances, law or a 
prodding conscience compel, is one thing— 
often a very hard and distasteful thing; 
but going beyond all this and doing for 
love’s sake more than can be required, that 
is a different matter. He who stops with 
the first mile is apt to have a hard and dis- 
agreeable journey, but he who travels the 
second mile comes upon an easy and joy- 
ous way.—/. I. Miller. 


Wednesday, 6th. J delight to do thy will, 
O my God. Ps. -l. 8. 


High ,above all, let us see towering that 
Divine necessity—the daily struggle to 
bring “I will” to coincide with “I ought.” 
There is only one adequate and always 
powerful way of securing that coincidence, 
and it is to keep close to Jesus and to 
drink in His spirit. Then, when duty and 
delight are coterminous, the rough places 
will be made plain and the crooked things 
straight, and every mountain shall be 
brought low, and every valley shall be ex- 
alted, and life will be blessed, and service 
will be freedom.—Alexander Maclaren, 


Thursday, 7th. J am with you all the days. 
Matt. xxviii. 20, R. V. (margin). 


Who does not know how day differs from 
day, even in a life of fairly even tenor? 
Who does not feel the differences of the 
days’ surfaces and see the varieties of these 
colors? From the golden sunlight ‘of a 
day of joy to the blackness of a day of 
woe, through all gradations the scale runs 
as we journey on. From the grass of the 
meadow to the miry clay of the marsh, to 
the hot dust of the level road, to the flints 
of the steep ascent, to the waters of the 
cold river, varies the surface. And the 
great Companion knows it all. And He 
breaks up the great promise of His pres- 
ence. to adjust it to every detail of our 
need: “I with you am, all the days, and all 
day long, even unto the end.”—H. C. G. 
Moule. 


Friday, 8th. Reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the 
mark . of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus, Phil. i. 13, 14. 


In the totality of our influence each one 
of us is either pulling the world up or 


with us all. 
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down. We are either the dynamic of prog- 
ress or of retrogression. We cannot see it. 
Only the mathematics of the Eternal will 
reveal it. But it is true. The progress of 
the world is no greater than the progress 
of its units... . and every obedient soul 
is a center of progress—John Douglas 
Adam. 


Saturday, 9th. The duty of every day. 
Ezra iii. 4. 


In our eagerness to “reach forward to 
those things which are before” and to 
“press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling,” we must be careful not to 
look past the things of to-day. For it is 
only by working each day the works of Him 
that sent us that we shall be ready for the 
prize.—Selected. 


Sunday, roth. /f any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. Rom. 
Vil. 9. 


This is one of the most solemn texts in 
the whole Bible. It is so sweeping; it deals 
And it deals with the most im- 
portant point about us, for to belong to 
Christ is the most essential thing for time 
and eternity. But we are not Christ’s un- 
less we have His Spirit. The text does not 
treat of external rites and ceremonies, it 
does not discuss a vexed question in doc- 
trine, it does not speak of rare attainments 
and unusual virtues; but. it lays its axe at 
the root of the tree. It points its sword at 
a vital part. The text probes to the quick; 
it pierces to the dividing asunder of the 
joints and marrow, dealing with the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. It speaks 
to the soul, and though it be the voice of 
the gospel, yet is its sound as terrible as 
the thunderclaps of Sinai. “If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.”,—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Monday, 11th. Abide in me. 


Abiding in Christ, what does it not se- 
cure? Peace, perfect peace; rest, constant 
rest; answers to all our prayers; victory 
over all our foes; pure, holy living; ever- 
increasing fruitfulness. All, all of these, 
are the glad outcome of abiding in Christ. 
—J, Hudson Taylor. 


John xv. 4. 


Tuesday, 12th. Fear thou not; for I am 
with thee: be not dismayed; for I am thy 
God: I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness. Isa. xh. ro. 


How sweet to live, to know that God’s 
loved hand 
Is marking out our life from day to day; 
To know that, with His kindness so com- 
plete, 
We cannot, if we love Him, go astray! 
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And when through life our paths look 
steep and bare, 
And, feeble, we seem falling by the way, 
We may send upward but: a whispered 
prayer 
To find our loving Father near alway. 
—M. E. Lawrence. 


Wednesday, 13th. The things which re- 
main. Rev. ui. 2. 


Something is gone from every life that 
once enriched it. Well, by God’s grace we 
can do without it. It is not in these things 
after all that our life lies, but in our wills, 
which may win their way through any 
circumstances towards the victory. It is 
absolutely fatal to demand all one’s vision 
in a world like this. That high ground is 
not for us. The wise man finds how to 
measure his life as it is to-day, finds the 
secret of a happy life upon diminishing 
capital, finds happiness in the powers of 
appreciation and of delight in “the things 
which remain.”—John Kelman. 


Thursday, rath. The Spirit of truth 
. shall be in you. John xiv. 17. 


Christianity is this: Christ in you; and 
Christ comes and dwells in you in the 
person OfsHisTSpinita. - - It was a great 
thing for God to be incarnate in Jesus 
Christ, but the incarnation of God in the 
believer is not one whit less wonderful. 
Every conversion is an incarnation, every 
believer is a miracle of God. You may be 
able to do a great many things, but you 
cannot make temples, and you cannot make 
conversions; you cannot make Christians. 
A man becomes a Christian by God com- 
ing to live in him.—Samuel Chadwick. 


Friday, 15th. Whosoever doth not bear 
his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple. Luke xiv. 27. 


The pathway of Christ’s discipleship is 
no smooth road. It leads up hill all the 
way. There are stones and briars in the 
path, and lions often in wait at the turn of 
the road. There is Apollyon to be met, 
there are continttous temptations from the 
fascinations of the surrounding country, 
there is always hardness to endure. Do not 
J then, to count the cost—J. Stuart Hol- 
en. 


Saturday, 16th. Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world. Jas. i. 27. 


True religion has always an eye to the 
practical. We should be suspicious of the 
piety which does not know service, of the 
prayer which does not lead to work, of the 
mysticism which begins and ends in its own 
emotions.—Hugh Black. 
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Sunday, 17th. A few... . even in Sar- 
dis... . have not defiled their garments. 
Rev. wi. 4. 

We make a mistake when we speak of 
the Church being polluted by the world. 
The world can tempt us, but we alone can 
defile our garments..... By the garment 
the character is meant, and character lies 
too deep for anyone but God or ourselves 
to touch. Our reputation is at the mercy 
of all who choose to throw mud upon it, 
but remember that reputation is to character 
only what the shadow is to the substance. 
.... It is a deplorable fact that most of 
us are more zealous for our reputations 
than we are for our characters. We are 
swift to defend ourselves against an attack 
on the former, while with our own hands 
we deface the latter. We cannot make our 
garments clean, but we can keep them from 
defilement if we please—_W. W. Weeks. 


Monday, 18th. God did prove Abraham. 
Gen. «xu. 1, R. V. 


The fact that “God did prove Abraham” 
is in itself suggestive. He confers honor 
where He proves. He did not prove Lot. 
Sodom did that. God proves the man who 
is proof against Sodom.—G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 


Tuesday, roth. Caleb.... said unto 
[Joshua] ....Now therefore give me 
this mountain, whereof the Lorp spake in 
that day; for thou heardest in that day how 
the Anakims were there... . tf so be the 
Lorp will be with me, then I shall be able 
to drive them out. .... Hebron therefore 
became the inheritance of Caleb. Josh. xiv. 
Op D2, EEA, 


Let me. be a Caleb! Let me choose the 
hard things, mountains rather than plains, 
rocks rather than loam..... For the 
Lord dwells among the hills. For me, as 
for Caleb, the hills are full of Anakim. I 
must drive them out, for my inheritance 
lies there. I must not heed their height, 
nor the fierceness of their faces, nor their 
battle cries and brandished spears. I must 
only remember my Ally, and my inherit- 
ance—Amos R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 20th. He began to say unto 
his disciples . . . . Beware ye of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. Luke 
tu, I. 

Christ’s words of scathing criticism and 
rebuke were uttered against just one thing 
—hypocrisy..... All other men came to 
Him—blind, lame, sin-cursed, rich, poor, 
scholars and ignorant men—and He helped, 
healed,- comforted, taught and _ blessed 
them. To hypocrites only He cried, “De- 
part from me, ye cursed;” “Wolves in 
sheep’s clothing;” “Whited sepulchres.” 
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Whiting is used to cover up. It hid noth- 
ing from Him. He saw through it. He 
came to bring life and light—there was no 
room for either in a whited sepulchre, nor 
is there any room to-day. Yet the world 
is full of sham. It is the curse of life. 
ot: When shall we be free? When 
shall we throw aside the cloak and speak 
each to each, all false standards gone, fear- 
less, unafraid, honest, free from all pre- 
tense? God hasten the day!—Margaret 
Slattery. 


Thursday, 21st. Ye shall 
gladness of heart. Isa. xxx. 29. 


havens. &. 


If, counting o’er the vanished years 
That mark thy life’s brief span, 
Thou findest they have brought to thee 
True love for God and man, 
Then let thy heart be glad. 


Should thoughts of failure in the past 
Bring thee a saddened mood, 
Look in thy heart, and if there dwells 
A stronger love for good, 
Then let thy heart be glad. 


Tf still the blesséd power is thine 
Another’s heart to cheer, 
If thou canst aid with heart and hand 
The Master’s service here, 
Then let thy heart be glad. 


If in thy later noonday hours 
Thou still canst look above 
And trust thyself and all thy cares 
With Him Whose name is Love, 
Then let thy heart be glad. 


—M. H. Rowland. 


Friday, 22nd. That which I see not, 
teach thou me. Job xxx1v. 32. 


Sorrow is apt to be selfish. The soul, 
occupied with its own griefs, and refusing 
to be comforted, becomes presently a Dead 
Sea, full of brine and salt, over which the 
birds do not fly, and beside which no green 
thing grows. And thus we miss the very 
lesson that God would teach us. His con- 
stant war is against the self life, and every 
pain He inflicts is to lessen its hold upon 
us. But we may thwart His purpose and 
extract poison from His gifts, as men get 
opium and alcohol from innocent plants.— 
D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 23rd. He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit. John xv. §. 


Do not be discouraged if you cannot talk 
religion, but look to it that it is the strong 
current of your life, that it guides you, and, 
through you, those with whom you come 
in contact. If this be so, the fruit you bear 
may be small, but it shall be sweet and 


perfect of its kind, and steadily, year by 
year, the harvest will increase—S elected. 


Sunday, 24th. Jesus 
.«.., the truth. 


KOWHO oo eo IL GHP 
John xiv. 6. 


Of late years there has been quite a new 
branch of study, that of comparative reli- 
gions. Many of our great scholars have 
unsealed what are called the “ethnic scrip- 
tures” .... and they have found in them 
a great number of noble truths, exquisite 
expressions, much that is lofty, sublime and 
delightful; and now some people turn 
around and say ....If you have found 
in these Oriental scriptures so much that 
is true and large and helpful, where is the 
claim of the Christian revelation to su- 
premacy? I tell you, Jesus Christ never 
came into this world to teach men truths; 
Jesus Christ came into this world to reveai 
the truth; and therein lies the distinction 
between these outside systems and the rev- 
elation of God in Jesus Christ. In them 
you have bits of the truth, half truths, 
splinters of the truth; in Jesus Christ you 
have the fullness of the truth, that redeems 
and perfects and satisfies the human spirit. 
—W. L. Watkinson. 


onday, 25th. Add to your faith. 2 Pet. 


i. 5 

Faith is the very life of the spirit. How 
shall we maintain it, how increase it? By 
living it. Faith grows with welldoing. 
What little faith you have, only live it 
for one day, and it will be stronger to- 
morrow.—S elected. 


Tuesday, 26th. Jt is of the Lorv’s mer- 
cles that we are not consumed, because his 
compassions fail not. Lam. iu. 22. 


I venture to say that such a sentiment 
is fast becoming a thing of the past with 
us. We have lost the sense of sin, and so 
we have lost our sense of debt to the free 
grace and mercy of our Lord, expressed in 
His life, consummated in His cross. Men 
are engaged .... in criticising Christ, in- 
stead of bowing at His feet in adoring 
gratitude and wonder—Charles Brown. 


Wednesday, 27th. Walk about Zion, and 
go round about her: tell the towe.» thereof. 
Mark ye well her bulwarks. Ps. xlviti. 12, 


13. 


It is a good thing to encircle the walls of 
Zion. It is good to “tell” her towers and 
bulwarks. And it is good to cheer and sing 
as we make the joyful round. But it is 
also a good thing to note where the bul- 
warks are crumbling, where the gates are 
rusting, and where the walls are bulging 
or even falling down. It is good to study 
the strength and prowess of our foe, and 
to mark the moods and modes of his pres- 
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ent attacks. It is good to quietly examine 
our own spiritual physique, and to note 
the hidden disorders which are draining 
away our strength—J. H. Jowett. 


Thursday, 28th. Blessed is he, whoso- 
ever shall not be offended in me. Matt. x1. 
6. 


John did much for Jesus, but if my heart 
is any indication of the future, all that John 
wrought for Jesus in the light will not 
prove to have honored his Lord so much 
as the fact that he was willing to stay on 
in Herod’s prison, an unoffended soul, and 
die an ignominious death. That will proba- 
bly be his supreme honor. Think of the 
hearts that have been kept from breaking 
by the remembrance of that Saviour so 
near, and so strong, and so true, Who yet 
left John a prey to Herod’s sword! He 
Who knoweth what true blessedness is, 
says: “Blessed is he, whosoever shall not 
be offended in me.” Christ will try you, 
and seek to bring you to this blessedness: 
be not offended in your Lord.—Charles G. 
Moore. 


Friday, 29th. The coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh. Jas. v. 8. 


A lamp in the night, a song in time of 
sorrow, 
A great, glad hope which faith can ever 
borrow, 
To gild the passing day with the glory of 
the morrow, 
Is the hope of the coming of the Lord. 


A call of command, like trumpet clearly 
sounding, 

To make us bold when evil is surround- 
ing, 
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To stir the sluggish heart, and to keep in 
grace abounding, | 
Is the hope of the coming of the Lord. 


—D. W. Whitile. 


Saturday, 3oth. Jacob was left alone; 
and there wrestled a man with him until 
the breaking of the day. Gen. xxx. 24. 


The crisis came when “Jacob was left 
alone.” So our crises always come: in 
solitude and solitariness our great self- 
revelations and self-conquests are found. 
We have to go alone into the desert and 
the darkness to know ourselves and find 
God. The habit of aloneness is indispen- 
sable to all spiritual growth—Arthur T. 
Pierson. 


‘Sunday, 31st. The Jews require a sign 
.... but we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumblingblock. 1 Cor. 1. 22, 23. 


What sign did they require? They re- 
quired a sign which would... . assure 
them .... that Jesus Christ would some- 
how develop at last into the earthly poten- 
tate they had expected Him to be, and so 
fulfill for them the vain dreams of their 
poor worldly ambition..... Are there 
not many .... in our day who require a 
sign, essentially in the same spirit and for 
the same end as did these Jews? They re- 
quire a sign that practical worldliness shall 
be quite compatible with true religion. .... 
that a man can serve God and mammon; 
a sign that a man may be impure in heart 
and yet see God; that faith without works 
is not dead: in fact, they require some sign 
that shall assure them that they are right 
and that God is wrong. Is it any wonder 
that even the crucified Christ can be to 
such souls only a stumblingblock and rock 
of offense?—W. B. McLeod. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS: 
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REVIEW. 
(July 10.) 


The words of Jesus were absolutely dif- 
ferent from anything that was heard from 
the lips of the religious teachers of His 
time. After the Sermon on the Mount the 
comment of the crowds was that He taught 
as One Who had authority (Matt. vii. 29). 
We have two sets of apparatus for acquir- 
ing knowledge: the head, which stands for 
our intellectual and reasoning faculties, and 
the heart, which stands for the intuitive and 
sympathetic system. The one is specially 

\ 


used in science, the other in religion. 
Christ’s teaching is capable of being thrown 
into highly intellectual forms, as in the 
Epistles of Paul; but in its first utterance, 
it was addressed to the intuitions of His 
hearers; so that the humblest could under- 
stand, and all found, in their own breasts, 
the answering echo and witness to the truth 
and certainty of His words. 

The Ten Words of Sinai need no argu- 
ment to prove that they are true. They 
speak with authority, because they are in 
harmony with the nature of things to which 
our inner consciousness bears witness. 
The Beatitudes and the teachings in Matt. 


* 
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xiii. need no argument to prove that they 
are true. They also speak with authority, 
because they strike a responsive chord in 
all right living and childlike natures. Paul 
saw that by the “manifestation of the truth,” 
he commended himself “to every man’s 
ae eee ‘in the sight of God” (2 Cor. 
LVR) ’ 

The heart of man recognizes the author- 
ity of the teachings of Jesus. They are 
“spirit and life.’ Peter and the rest felt 
this. It might happen, as in John vi. 52-59, 
that halfway through His earthly ministry 
the Master uttered words that were out of 
their depth; yet the faith, which had been 
built up by association with Him and at- 
tention to His words, carried them through 
these portions of His teaching, which 
seemed mysterious and perplexing. They 
instinctively felt that His words strangely 
stirred their spirits, and were as life to their 
souls. This kept them true to the Lord, 
at this crucial time of His career. 

By comparison of Matt. xiv. with John 
vi., we learn that at this point a serious 
break had occurred in the popularity of 
Jesus. Up to this hour He had been the 
darling of the crowd. Popular enthusiasm 
had risen to so rare a pitch that it had been 
proposed, at the close of the feeding of the 
five thousand, to make Him king. But He 
had refused the honor, telling them plainly 
that they sought Him for carnal reasons, 
and then proceeded to speak of the only 
food really needed by the world, which 
He would assuredly give (ver. 51, 53). 
This led to a prolonged discourse, which 
was probably delivered in the synagogue, 
amid the darkening shadows (ver. 59). 
The earlier part of the day may have been 
taken up by miracles, as in Matt. xiv. 35. 
When the evening fell, the group which 
clustered around our Lord grew continually 
smaller, until, finally, only the twelve 
remained, to whom He addressed the 
pathetic inquiry, “Will ye also go away?” 
“Master,” replied Peter, as spokesman for 
the rest, “to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” . 

Let us pass through the words of our 
Lord which we have been studying during 
the past quarter: Mark ix. 23; Matt. x. 8; 
John v. 36; Matt. xi. 28; Matt. xii. 7, etc. 
As we read them, we know that they differ 
from all other words. They are “spirit.” 
They pass through our soul to our spirit, 
that faculty with which we come in touch 
with the Infinite and Divine, and which 
awakens and lives, when we are regenerated. 
Previous to the new birth the Spirit is 
dead within us; when we are born of the 
Spirit, we become spirit (John iii. 6) ; and 
only then can we appreciate the things of 
the Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 14). Therefore, the 
crowds will always leave Jesus: and the 
few alone appreciate Him, because the 
spiritual alone can receive His words, which 
are “spirit.” It is equally impossible for 


an unregenerate man to appreciate the 
words of Christ, as for an idiot, whose mind 
is dead, to appreciate Euclid or Greek. 

Our Lord’s words are also “life.” Sow 
one of them in the heart of a child, and 
years after it will bear fruit in a noble life. 
The instances of the life-propagating 
power of our Saviour’s words are innu- 
merable. For example, the China Inland 
Mission sprang out of Mark xi. 22, which 
fell into the furrows of Hudson Taylor’s 
heart. We judge seed by harvest; and 
who can estimate the blessing which has 
come to our world from the words of 
Jesus? The more they are sown, the 
better. Let us scatter them by handfuls. 
The seed will bear fruit long after we 
have gone our way. Note that remarkable 
parable, Mark iv. 26-29! 

How wise to enter ourselves as pupils in 
the school of this Great Teacher! There is 
literally no one else to go to. It is useless 
to go to Buddha, or Zoroaster, or Mahomet. 
None of these can speak to us as Jesus 
can. None can find us at so deep a depth. 
None can so vitalize our spirits and our 
deeds. Gen. i. 11 gives us the truest por- 
traiture of the words of Jesus. They have 
within them the secret of endless self- 
propagation. 

Paul speaks of learning Christ, of hearing 
Him, and being taught in Him, as “truth 
is in Jesus’ (Eph. “iv. 21). Christ is our 
lesson book and ‘primer: He is also our 
Teacher: and He provides the atmosphere 
in which we are taught with as much sepa- 
ration from the world, as though we were 
no longer living in houses of clay. There 
is an insulation of the soul, which is all- 
important. 

But remember that no lesson taught by 
our Lord is really acquired until it is put 
in practice. To record some profound 
lesson in our notebook is not enough, we 
must practice it before we dare call it dur 
own; and we shall probably never need a 
further exercise, than to put it in practice 
in our home life. Be it borne in mind, also, 
that we are only taught to teach. As soon 
as you learn the alphabet from His lips, 
pass it on (Heb. v. 12). 

Gotpen Text: The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit, and they are life. 
John vi. 63. 


PETERS CONFESSION. 
(July 17, Matt. xvi. 13-28.) 


The conversation here recorded took 
place when the little band were spending a 
few happy days in Czsarea, or in that 
neighborhood, perhaps in one of the villages 
that lay on the lower slopes of the mighty 
Hermon range. The rejection of Christ 
in the synagogue at Capernaum (John vi.) 
dated the close of one epoch; and at this 
point began another. 
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In this great paragraph there are three 
main thoughts: Jesus is the Christ; the 
Christ must suffer; suffering is the law of 
His Church. 

Jesus 1s THE Curist (ver. 13-20). The 
inquiries as to what men thought of Him 
were set afoot by our Lord, that He might 
lead up to further inquiry as to His 
apostles’ conclusions, and that He might 
put in clear-cut relief the contrast between 
the judgment which men arrived at by 
their independent faculties, and the revela- 
tion which the Father gave to His own. 
The Master wanted them to see how wide 
was the gulf which was beginning to yawn 
between them and their contemporaries. 

The current estimates varied greatly, 
from Elijah to the Baptist. But the 
apostles felt that these estimates were below 
the truth. Amongst themselves a_ truer 
judgment was forming; yet, even then, it 
is probable that Peter was far in advance of 
his fellow apostles, when he acclaimed Jesus 
as “the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
There was more meaning than Peter knew 
in that sublime phrase. Years had to pass 
before its full content was unfolded. But 
our Lord hailed it as the furthest advance 
made up to that moment, with the exception 
of Nathanael’s outburst in John i. 49. It 
was the more gratifying, as He had been 
careful not to instruct them as to His true 
nature, but had left them to the teaching 
of the Father. 

In Matt. xi. 27, He said that none could 
know the Son, save the Father; and in 
Peter’s confession He detected that the 
Father’s Spirit had been at work. There 
is a thrill of joy in His salutation of His 
apostle: “Blessed art thou, Simon, the 
son of John.” He was glad that some at 
least were beginning to understand and 
know Him as He was. This confession 
indicated the foundation truth on which 
the Church was to be built. Already Simon 
had received the surname of Peter (x. 2); 
and now his confession was called Petra. 
It partook of a rock-like character, and 
was sufficient to bear up the Church against 
the thunderous shock of all the forces of 
the unseen world. The Roman Church 
holds that Peter was the rock. Not so, 
because Petros means a stone or piece of 
rock, whereas Petra means a mass of rock. 
You cannot erect a structure on a stone. 
Protestantism, on the other hand, holds 
that not Peter, but his great confession is 
the basis of the Church. “Thou art but 
a pebble, Peter, at the best; and upon this 
bed rock ‘I will build my church” ” That 
Peter should make immediately afterward 
so profound a mistake proves that he was 
too variable to be the foundation of the 
Church. 

The Church was yet in the future. “T 
will build my church.” All through the 
Old Testament story, the materials had 
been in preparation, but it was left for the 
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Divine Architect to build the Church. The 
foundation was laid at Calvary, the struc- 
ture itself began to be reared on the day 
of Pentecost, when the first courses of 
3000 souls were laid. All through the 
subsequent centuries, the Church has been 
rising, stone on stone. Every sgul born 
of God is a new stone added to it. Surely 
this scene must have been in Peter’s 
thought, when he wrote 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8. 
Note that word, “my church”; and compare 
with Eph. iv. 12; v25) ete) Revsccxiae: 
“The gates of Hades” (“Hades” meaning 
unseen) stand for the armies and forces 
of the unseen world. Always in Eastern 
cities “the. gate’ has been the place where 
citizens gathered in popular assembly, or 
marshaled for fight. Whatever be the 
principalities and powers in the heavenlies 
that are arrayed against Christ and His 
Church, they shall not prevail. Notice that 
our Lord is the Architect, and that every 
stone is laid by Him; He is also the foun- 
dation (1 Cor. iii. 11); and as Captain, He 
leads the Church in battle against her foes 
(Reve xix. 1) seqs): 

The keys and the binding and loosing 
were in the first instance granted to Peter. 
He opened to the Jews at Pentecost, and 
to the Gentiles in the house of Cornelius; 
and was directed in laying down the main 
lines of early church organization. But 
nothing is said of the transmission of those 
powers to successors; and it is certain that 
every holy soul who proclaims the truth of 
our Lord’s Divine Sonship, and urges souls 
to be reconciled, exercises the power of 
the keys. Matt. xviii. 18 was spoken, not 
to apostles alone, but to all the disciples. 
John xx. 23 was spoken when many were 
gathered, in addition to the apostolic band 
(see Luke xxiv. 33 seq.). 

Tue Curist Must Surrer (ver. 21-23). 
When our Lord was sure that His friends 
had grasped the fact of His Messiahship, 
it was time that they should learn the 
second great fact, that it behooved the 
Messiah, i.e. the Christ, to suffer (Luke 
xxiv. 26): This was altogether contrary 
to Jewish beliefs. It was the cherished 
hope of the Hebrew race, that the Messiah 
would be a mighty conqueror, who would 
break the Roman yoke and restore to 
Israel the glories of the reign of Solomon. 
Their teachers deliberately ignored Isa. 
lili. and much else. Our Lord now deliber- 
ately set Himself to instruct His disciples 
that, in pursuance of the Divine ideal, He 
must go to Jerusalem and suffer many 
things. Before this, He had given scattered 
hints of His intention (John iii. 14; Matt. 
ix. 15; xii. 40); but though the shadow of 
the Cross had always fallen across His 
path, special teaching was required to 
compel the apostles to face it. 

Our Lord’s prevision was very precise 
and graphic. He knew what His “hour”: 
would involve. As the Paschal Lamb He 
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must be sacrificed. Notice that must (ver. 
21). It speaks of the compulsion of the 
Divine decree; whilst go implies Christ’s 
voluntary surrender. Peter could not 
endure the thought! His love for the 
Master cried, “Spare thyself!” This was 
only the beginning of the remonstrances 
with which he sought to bar our Lord’s 
chosen path. It would seem as though in 
the suggestion that He must not die His 
disciple was, unconsciously, saying what 
the seductive voice of the tempter was ever 
whispering in His ear. The rock-man was 
now a stumbling-stone. 

SUFFERING IS THE Lor oF THE DISCIPLE 
(ver. 24-28). Each of us must say of self, 
what Peter said when he denied his Lord: 
“T do not know this man.” Each has his 
own special cross on which he must be 
willing to be daily offered, nay, to offer 
himself. Do not wait for the cross to be 
forced on you, take it. Always be willing 
to renounce the lower for the higher, and 
remember that those who seek to save 
themselves—their reputation and well-being 
—are less likely to do so than those who 
are prepared for Christ’s sake to sacrifice 
all for others, and trust all else in the 
hands of God. 

How remarkably ver. 27 corroborated 
Peter’s confession! The angels are His; 
He is Judge. The following verse describes 
an event which was to take place after the 
death of the majority of the apostles, and 
yet in the lifetime of “some,” who would 
“taste of death” after they had beheld it; 
and no event satisfactorily meets these 
concurrent conditions but the fall of Jeru- 
salem, which was the judgment of the 
Hebrew race, and a precursor of the yet 
greater day of the Lord. 

Gotpen Text: Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. Matt. «v1. 16. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
(July 24, Matt. xvii. 1-8; 14-20.) 


This scene, which may be described as the 
climax of our Lord’s ministry, took place 
on Hermon, in the neighborhood of which 
He was spending a few days with the 
apostles, as though girding up His soul for 
the great purpose of redemption, that lay 
six months ahead. It was probably night 
when the Transfiguration took place, 
because Luke distinctly mentions the descent 
on the next day (ix. 37). If it were 
moonlight, the snowclad peaks around must, 
by contrast, have greatly added to the 
sublimity of the spectacle. 

Tue TRANSFIGURATION. We must not 
compare the glory that emanated from 
Christ’s Person, and made “his face shine 
as the sun,” with that which shone on the 
face of Moses. The latter was a transient 
reflection of the glory he had beheld during 
his sojourn with God on the mount. This 
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light was the Shechinah glory which dwelt 
in the very heart of Christ, as of old within 
the tabernacle (see John i. 14). 

_ For the most part our Lord kept His 
Intrinsic nature strictly veiled. But prob- 
ably whenever He prayed, and certainly 
here, the glory that appeared on His person 
welled up from within. “His garments,” 
Mark tells us, “were glistering” as snow 
when light falls on it. Luke says that they 
were “dazzling,” suggesting the blinding 
light of lightning. Note Luke’s remark 
that these effects took place as the Master 
prayed. Prayer always transfigures. 

The special purpose of this event is sug- 
gested in the words “before them.” The 
apostles were to pass through scenes stag- 
gering to faith, and they were called to be 
eye witnesses of Christ’s majesty, both in 
the glory of His person, and in His 
supremacy over Moses and Elijah, as their 
Lord. This would help them amid the 
scenes of agony and shame which they 
®would soon be called upon to witness (see 
Za et ian Onl) ee oreticasalsowmtheremis 
comfort and illumination here, because this 
scene suggests the appearance of the glori- 
fied body. Thus we shall be, and thus our 
beloved dead (see Phil. iii. 21). 

Moses AND EviyaH. The one represented 
the law, the other the prophets. Moses 
had founded and Elijah reformed the 
nation. Each had passed from the world 
in a special manner. It was a high honor 
for them to be permitted to come at this 
time to strengthen the Master by their 
presence, for His human nature needed 
strengthening in view of the decease which 
He was about to accomplish (Luke ix. 31). 

There is little doubt that from this 
Mount of Glory our Lord might have 
stepped back into heaven. Death is the 
accompaniment of sin, and as our Lord 
was sinless, He might have been suddenly 
changed. But He had chosen death as the 
only method of securing our redemption. 
Turning His back on the open door of 
Paradise, and refusing all the voices that 
pleaded with Him to spare Himself, He 
had deliberately set His face towards the 
Cross. See Heb. xii. 2 where “for” might 
be rendered “instead of.” As they minis- 
tered to Him, Moses would recall that the 
Passover Lamb had to be slain, and Elijah 
would quote the prophets, as Isa. liii. (Luke 
xxiv. 27). : 

Does not the appearance of these two 
explain what John records, that Jesus holds 
the keys of death and of Hades (Rev. i. 
18)? He unlocked the gate, and they came 
at His call, conscious of the mighty issues 
that were impending, and aware of the 
tragedy of sorrow and pain through which 
the Master was about to pass. Surely such 
a glimpse into the world of spirits must 
dissipate all uncertainty as to the knowl- 
edge or consciousness of the departed. 

When the sleeping apostles awoke beneath 


the smiting beam of glory, they contrasted 
it with the revelation of impending pain, 
recently made; and Peter became the ready 
spokesman of the rest, asking that they 
might remain where they were. He even 
offered—if one reading of the text be true 
—with his own hand to erect three booths, 
gathering branches from the woods that 
lay beneath them. It was in a line with 
his previous suggestion that Christ would 
spare Himself. How little he realized that 
this tent on Hermon meant that the world 
would go unredeemed! It might have 
seemed “good” for him, but would it have 


been good for the demoniac in the plain?. 


And it would not have been really good 
for any of them (xvi. 25). 

Tue Cioup ANp Voice. It was bright 
with the fire that had once shone in the 
burning bush and led the march of Israel. 
It was not borne onward by the wind, but 
settled down as the chariot of God. Prob- 
ably the cloud enveloped only the Lord and 
His two visitants. Matthew says that thé 
voice came “out of the cloud.” Our Lord, 
alone of men, could pass into the cloud of 
the Father’s presence: and Moses and 
Elijah could, only because purged of mortal 
infirmity. The voice that spoke indicated: 
First, the superiority of Jesus—the others 
were servants, He was Son. Second, His 
Deity—He was Son in a unique sense. 
Third, the unapproachable love of eternity 
existing unbroken amid _ time-relations. 
Fourth, the necessity of our deep listening 
for His teachings (Heb. xii. 26). At that 
voice the apostles fell on the ground, as 
dead; and when they aroused themselves 
at the touch of Christ, it was to find that 
they were alone with Him. Is not that 
always so?. One after another the beloved 
great ones of our life pass from view; the 
scenes of glorious radiance in which we 
have participated fade from view; the 
clouds of light or shadow dissolve—but 
always Christ remains, and He only is 
enough. 

THE Dremon-PosseEssep, It was a strange 
contrast between the mountain-brow and 
its foot. It is not otherwise in life. The 
soul stands evermore between the mountain 
glory and the scenes of human anguish and 
misery, which cry aloud for help. We are 
prepared by the one for the other. Those 
who linger on the mountain, and avoid the 
valley, find the mountain glory fade from 
their view, whilst those who live always in 
the valley, and know nothing of the moun- 
tain, become pessimistic, and helpless like 
the apostles, who could not heal the pos- 
sessed child. You must have your moun- 
tains, if you would work miracles in the 
plains: and the plains correct the spiritual 
intoxication of visions too great for words. 

Faith as a grain of mustard seed is the 


least faith; but that is enough. Who has: 


not seen a tiny weed dislocating the stones 
of a,wall, because the bursting life of root 
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or stem would not be repressed? The 
seed opens a door to the forces of nature, 
which pour in and make it irresistible: so 
faith opens a. door to God, Who enters the 
receptive spirit, and works through it, in 
irresistible and redeeming grace. 

GotpEN Text: This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. 
Matt. xvi. 5. 


A LESSON ON FORGIVENESS. 
(July 31, Matt. xviii. 21-35.) 


Peter thought that nothing would be 
required in the way of forgiveness beyond 
his suggested seven times. The Rabbis re- 
quired four, and surely the excess of three 
would satisfy the demands of Christ. But 
directly we begin to count our forgivenesses 
and to be secretly relieved when we are 
reaching the point where no more can 
be expected, we have not begun to under- 
stand forgiveness as it lives in the nature 
of God. Our Lord employed the two 
perfect numbers together, to indicate that 
forgiveness has no bounds. It is illimitable 
and infinite. 

ForGIvENEss. Sin is debt, i.e. it is failure 
to give God what He hassa right to expect. 
It is to expend on ourselves what He has 
lent us, and on which He has a claim. Sin 
is more than this. As Matthew’s version 
of the Lord’s prayer has it, it is trespass, 
i.e. an invasion of God’s rights. But here, 
and in Luke vii. 41, the Lord speaks of sin 
as debt. The debt incurred by this man 
amounted to $10,000,000, a sum so immense 
as to suggest the infinite and irreparable 
character of sin. Surely in the parable the 
defaulter must stand for the satrap of a 
province. Sin does not seem so terrible 
to us, because we have no true standard 
with which to measure ourselves. We 
compare ourselves with ourselves or with 
others who are no better than we. But 
if we could only see what Isaiah did, when 
he beheld the seraphim standing above the 
throne and performing their high office, 
we should cry out with him, “Woe is me, 
for I am unclean,” 

At first the king acts judicially. He 
orders that the law shall take its course: 
but directly the plea for respite made itself 
heard, the compassion of the royal nature 
asserted itself. The king chose to bear the 
cost himself, rather than inflict the penalty 
that was justly merited. This is not meant 
to be a complete picture of God’s forgiving 
love, but it at least suggests the exuberance 
of the Divine pity: for if the king would do 
as much for a slave, whom he had 
raised to so high a place, and who had so 
abused his position, how much more will 
the heavenly Father do for us (ver. 35)? 
Dwell on the magnitude of God’s grace, 
which overtops our sins, as the flood the 
crests of the loftiest hills (Isa. lv. 7, 8). 
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Unrorcivinc. No sooner had he left the 
royal presence than he set upon his fellow 
slave. The amount between them was 
paltry indeed, compared to the immense 
suny which had been cleared off by a word. 
It was but twenty-five dollars: yet for this 
he took him by the throat, with brutal 
violence, and finally thrust him into prison. 
The poor wretch had used to him almost 
the identical words that he had himself 
employed, but they had no effect on his 
stony heart, such as his had had on his 
lord. 

At first, it seems as though our Lord 
were overstating the case, and that no one 
could quite act like this. But observation 
of the conduct of professing Christians goes 
to show that not a few of them act on 
precisely the same principles. On Sunday 
they plead for forgiveness and believe that 
they have received it, but on Monday they 
will refuse to speak to some one against 
whom they have a grudge, or write bitter 
words to men whom they consider to have 
wronged them. In one’s pastoral experi- 
ence one has too often met cases of this 
kind. Men related by the closest family 
ties, and who partake of the Lord’s Supper, 
will go to law rather than submit their 
case to arbitration, and will carry their 
quarrel to the bitter end. It takes a death- 
bed scene to bring them to lay down their 
arms; and the forgiveness extorted by the 
near approach of death is often conditional 
on their dying. If they get better, the 
quarrel is to remain as though no words of 
reconciliation had been spoken. This is 
not forgiveness! 

UnForciveN. Fellow believers may well 
feel sorry at these outbursts of unchristian 
hatred, and should resort to God with their 
burden of concern. The king, who had 
been so easily moved to compassion, is now 
as easily moved to stern displeasure. With 
the froward, God is froward (Ps. xviii. 26). 
He expects us to deal with each other, even 
as He has dealt with us. This is what our 
Lord taught, when He said, “Be ye merci- 
ful, even as your Father is merciful,” and 
“Ve shall be perfect, as your Father is 
perfect.” We must remember that as He 
is to us, we must be to others; and also 
that the converse is true—what we will not 
be or do to others, He will not be or do 
to us. 

The forgiven debtor, who would not 
forgive, was’ thrown into the prison for 
the original debt; and torment was added 
as a punishment for his treatment of his 
fellow slave. The point here is very inter- 
esting and remarkable. Of course we can} 
not base a doctrine on a parable, but we 
cannot but notice the plain inference, that 
remitted sin may be tied again around the 
sinner’s neck. We are all born into a 
redeemed world. The Lamb of God has 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 
Yet though Calvary has a significance for 


every one, it is possible to contract oneself 
out of its benefits, so that our sin returns 
to us, as though it had never been atoned 
for. Persistence in unforgiveness will 
annul and cancel all that blessed share in 
the propitiation ef the Cross for the sins 
of the whole world, which is the undoubted 
heritage of every human soul. Repeatedly 
our Lord insists, that where there is no 
forgiveness on our part, there is none on 
God’s (Matt. vi. 15). We must not 
suppose, however, that our forgiveness is 
the price for His: but that the refusal to 
forgive indicates that we have not attained 
to that condition of penitence, repentance 
and brokenness of soul which is the only 
condition on which forgiveness can be 
received. God cannot forgive apart from 
certain conditions in the sinner, and the 
symptom that these conditions are fulfilled, 
is that we are willing to forgive our 
brothers from our hearts (ver. 35). 

Does it seem impossible for you thus to 
forgive? There is only one way: are you 
willing to forgive? If you cannot say so, 
are you willing to be made willing? God 
will accept even this, and will blend your 
stubborn will with His. Then when the 
tap, that went so hard, is turned, His love 
will begin to flow into your heart and to 
rise through it to overflow the life. For 
the sake of others, let us all put away our 
private wrongs; and thus through our 
forgiveness men will come to believe in 
God’s. : 

GoLpDEN Text: Jf ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. Matt. vi. 14. 


JESUS ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM. 
(August 7, Matt. xix. 1, 2; 13-26.) 


It was the month of Nisan, the month of 
flowers. The land was carpeted with 
these nurslings of the earth and skies. 
Pilgrims from all parts were thronging the 
main thoroughfares to Jerusalem, for the 
Passover Feast was at hand. Christ and 
His disciples, however, were in hiding 
across the Jordan. They dared not and 
could not return to Capernaum. Bethany, 
since the raising of Lazarus, was forbidden 
them (John xi. 54). For the Lord to show 
Himself in Jerusalem meant arrest; and 
His “hour’ was not come. So the little 
band were in seclusion beyond the Jordan. 
Within a fortnight, He would be crucified. 
But He could not be hid (ver. 3-12). 

On the Friday preceding Passion Week, 
He left the house that had sheltered Him, 
and took the way to the Jordan ford, which 
led ultimately to Calvary. A group of 
parents (the pronoun in Mark suggests 
that they were fathers) appears to have 
arrested His progress, as they brought 
their little children for His blessing and 
prayer. Always indifferent to Himself 
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when any sought His help, our Lord tore 
Himself from His own deep and sad 
thoughts to impart pleasure to the sup- 
pliants. Then they proceeded on their way. 
A few paces further, and this tragedy of 
a young soul took place. 

Tue RESTLESSNESS OF THE HUMAN 
Heart. The seeker was young and rich. 
Luke adds that he was a ruler of the 
synagogue, and Mark gives the graphic 
touches, that he ran and that he knelt. He 
had high ideals, which he had not failed 
to realize so far as he knew, and as con- 
cerned the outer act. A strong, clean, 
beautiful nature was this that faced Christ 
within a few days of His death. But, 
though everything that this world can give 
was within his reach, he was conscious of 
a fatal lack, was restless, dissatisfied, ill 
at ease. It was as though he said: “Great 
Teacher, I am deeply conscious that though 
I have everything, I have not all, and that 
there is something beyond. I know that 
Thou art beautiful in Thy holy character. 
Canst Thou tell me if it be possible, here 
and now to live the life of the eternal; 
and if so, what must I do to have it?” It 
may be that he had seen on the face of 
the Lord a peace, serenity and supremacy 
of soul, which he coveted for his own. 
There are many like him. They have no 
anxiety as to daily bread; have happy 
childhood memories; have no dark and 
sinister records; have lived up to their 
highest ideals; but, do as they will, they 
are haunted by a fatal unrest. 

Our Lorp’s Repry. His heart leapt 
towards the young questioner with an in- 
finite tenderness. Mark says that He 
“loved him,” employing the tenderest word 
in the Greek language for love. It was 
because of this that He dealt so straitly 
with him. Because He loved him so He 
could not allow him to be content with 
anything less than the highest and best. 
Our Lord knew that youth is capable of 
the heroic, and springs to answer its ap- 
peal, and I cannot but think that though 
for the moment He was disappointed, yet, 
ultimately, this young man came back to 
Him (some suppose, indeed, that he be- 
came the Apostle Paul, though there is 
no evidence whatever of this). 

There were three flaws in this character: 
(1) He had no consciousness of sin. He 
confounded innocence and purity, blame- 
lessness and sinlessness, the negative and 
the positive. He had not consciously 
broken, by outward deed, one of the com- 
mandments; but he was not thereby justi- 
fied, because there were sins of motive, 
sins of short-coming, sins of the heart, 
which vitiated his claims (see 1 Cor. iv. 
3, 4). Paul afterwards afhrmed that ac- 
cording to the commandment he was 
blameless, but that he came to account his 
own righteousness as refuse (Phil. iii. 6, 
etc.). It -was necessary, therefore, that 
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Christ should place before this young man 
a higher law than that of Sinai, and of 
which He had given intimations in Matt. 
aes OmmeLcs , 

(2) He thought that he could earn 
eternal life: “What shall I do?” No man 
can earn what must always be the supreme 
gift of God. Life cannot be earned, only 
imparted. “One is good, which is God.” 
You cannot acquire God except as He is 
willing to impart Himself, and He is 
willing to impart Himself because He is 
good. The poorest outcast, just awaking 
from drunken stupor, can receive God’s 
eift of eternal life, which the most precise 
Pharisee must miss, unless he can bring 
the humble and contrite: heart. 

(3) He was largely self-centered. His 
desire for eternal life arose from his crav- 
ing to be satisfied. He wanted to be good, 
not to make the world better, but because 
of the happiness which he expected to de- 
rive. And our Lord said: “If you really 
desire perfect goodness, be prepared to 
lay down your life to make others good. 
What is lacking in your experience is the 
quality of self-giving.” 

Our Lorv’s Demanp. “Sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor... .and come 
and follow me.” This was His answer to 
the inquiry, “What lack I yet?” Our Lord, 
of course, does not make this request of 
all. But He asks for self-surrender from 
all, and the holding of all we are and 
have, as a sacred trust for others. As long 
as we trust in and cling to uncertain riches, 
refusing to hold them as a stewardship, 
we certainly do not love our neighbors as 
ourselves. For a moment the young man 
stood as one stunned, and then quietly 
turned away. He saw that his religion was 
superficial and that his love was a dream. 
At the first test, the robes with which he 
had decked himself showed themselves to 
be glistening gossamer, which failed to 
hide his real deformity. 

Tue ImpossrstE Possistr. Our Lord 
dilated on the difficulty for those who trust 
in riches (Mark x. 24) “to enter into the 
kingdom.” Note, not into heaven, but 
into the kingdom of heaven, i.e., the earth- 
ly experience of the warfare and victory 
of the saints. To man it is impossible. 
Impossible to give all up for God; impos- 
sible to bear the cross of shame; impos- 
sible to give up one’s trust in one’s good- 
ness and legalistic merit. But it is not 
impossible when once we turn to God. 
Then He pours such love into our hearts, 
such a spirit of self-sacrifice, such an im- 
pulse from His Divine nature, that the 
impossible becames possible; and we cry, 
“We delight to do Thy will, O our God, 
though it involves the surrender of all.” 

GoLpDEN TExtT: Jesus said, Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
Matt. xix. 14. 


TPEEUSTRATIVE-HINITS AND HELBS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Of What Are You Thinking as You 
Model? 


No model yet of anything ever sprang 
into existence. The vision of it may come 
in some moment of inspiration, but never 
the model itself. A model worthy of the 
name means long hours of planning, and 
months—perhaps years—of hard mechani- 
cal labor, but if you are building up a 
grand and noble model, you will not mind 
the hard work. When the Brooklyn bridge 
was building, Bishop Nicholson said to a 
man covered with dirt, working on one of 
the abutments of the bridge, “That’s pretty 
dirty work, isn’t it?” “Yes,’ was the an- 
swer, “but we aren’t thinking about the 
dirt, but about the bridge.” 


Have You the Transforming Gaze? 


A dirty, ragged child of one of our 
city’s slums saw a beautiful statue. She 
went home, washed her face and hands, 
and smoothed out her tangled hair. The 
next day she went to see it again, then 
returned home, washed and mended her 
clothes. After gazing upon it the third 
day, she returned and tidied up the little cot 
and corner that was hers in a miserably 
dirty room. Day after day as she gazed 
upon the pure white statue, changes were 
seen in the little one and her surroundings 
till they affected not only her own home, 
but the homes of the whole neighborhood. 
Such is the transformation that should be 
effected in our lives as we gaze upon our 
Model, Jesus Christ. 


What Is “Enough” with You? 


We make one long, firm, permanent 
stride toward high ideals when we cease 
to indulge in self-congratulation sor self- 
despair. “Forgetting those things which 
are behind”’—the mistakes that made the 
heart ache with shame, the praise that 
made our cheeks glow with pride—let us 
press on and lay the best of ourselves and 
service at the feet of Christ, absolutely 
refusing to be disturbed by the praise or 
blame which, alas, too often mars the ser- 
vice of the most consecrated. A deed 
ever so poorly done in His dear name will 
be remembered. A service ever so mighty 
will receive His reward, and His remem- 
brances, and His rewards are enough. 


Who Is Waiting for a Letter from You? 


In one of our western states a minister 
had in his congregation a wealthy, highly 
educated lawyer whom he found difficult 


to address personally on the subject of 
religion. Finally he wrote a letter, but 
soon tore it up, thinking it impossible that 
a letter would have any influence with 
such a man. His wife insisted that he 
write another and they both pray over it. 
He complied, wrote the letter, both kneel- 
ing in prayer over it, enclosed a leaflet 
entitled “All for Grace,” and with much 
trepidation of heart, sent it. In less than 
an hour this answer came back, “I have 
been waiting twenty years for that letter 
and I had not finished it before I decided 
to give my heart to Christ.” 


Are You a Foolish Wise Man? 
Amos R. Wells puts forth this parable: 


There was once a very wise foolish 
man who received a letter. He began 
at once to study it in this way. He 
measured it accurately. He exam- 
ined it with a microscope to see of 
what fibres the paper was made. He 
analyzed the ink and mucilage on the 
flap. He gauged the average slant of 
the letters. While doing so a friend 
came up, glanced at the letter, and said, 
“Why, that letter is from your father.” 
“Ts it?” asked the foolish wise man. 
“T had not got so far as that.” 


Ah! how many of God’s children treat 
their heavenly Father’s letters in like man- 
ner! 


Isn’t It About Time to Get Another 
Letter from Your Mother? 


There is a certain millionaire in Chicago 
who might be supposed to have all he 
wants, yet covets something owned by his 
negro servant. He said to this man one 
day, “Dick, what is it I see you reading so 
closely every little while?” “It’s a letter 
from my old mother, back in Georgy, suh.” 
“Read some of it to me, will you?” And 
the negro read portions of it while the 
millionaire’s eyes grew moist. And now 
every little while the rich man goes to his 
negro servant and asks, “Isn’t it about time 
to get another letter from your mother?” 
When it comes he listens as eagerly as the 
son to the loving words written by the 
poor old ignorant negress down in 
“Georgy.” “Mother’s letters” reach the 
heart cravings of the rich and poor alike. 


Against Whom Are You Playing Your 
' Life? 


When the great Norwegian violinist, Ole 
Bull, was assailed by critics, a New York 
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paper offered him its columns for a reply. 
He said to the editor, “I tink it is best 
t’ey writes against me and I plays against 
tem.” Ole Bull was confident that his 
playing would tell. But no more so than 
we can be that our lives will “tell” when 
touched by the Master’s hands. Indeed, 
there is nothing the devil hates so cordially 
as a holy life, for that is something he can- 
not even imitate. Therefore, let us play 
our lives against him and his works of 
darkness with all our God-given powers. 


Are You Making Sacrifice Hits? 


When watching a baseball game you will 
sometimes see what is called a “sacrifice 
hit.” The man at the bat is willing to.put 
himself out so that the man on the third 
base may score a run for his side. A base- 
ball game is not the only place where these 
sacrifice hits are made. There is no 
sphere of action in life that Christianity 
has entered where there are not more or 
less such hits made. Every loyal support- 
er of the cause of Christ is making them 
every day. Some are made before the 
multitude, others where no eye but God’s 
sees. Play on, O Christian, make your 
sacrifice hits tell, score a run every op- 
portunity you have for Christ and against 
His enemies. He’s watching, not to cry 
out “Good play” at each hit, not to strew 
your path with flowers, nor vet to bear 
vou across the field in His arms, but to say 
at last, “Well done.” 


Do You Practice the Knee Drill? 


A Highland soldier during the Revolu- 
tionary War, who was caught creeping 
into camp in the darkness of night, when 
brought before the commanding general 
charged with being a spy, answered, “I 
merely left the camp in order to get 
out into the darkness of the woods and 
be alone with God, and have secret prayer.” 
“Down on your knees,” thundered the off- 
cer. “Within twenty hours you shall be 
hung as a spy. You never had more need 
to pray than now.” The soldier knelt, and 
offered such a simple earnest prayer of 
faith and love that the officer turned to 
the guard and said: “Let the soldier go. 
He is telling the truth. He must have often 
been on his knees in prayer drill or he 
couldn’t have prayed so well in public 
review.” God grant that our lives may thus 
testify to the reality of our profession! 


Can You Not Hear Them? 


On the west coast of Africa there was 
a savage tribe of blacks. All efforts to 
civilize them were unavailing. They drove 
out the missionaries as fast as they were 
sent. At last a woman, Mrs. Mary Allen, 
went to them alone, with the Bible in her 
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hand and a prayer of faith in her heart. 
Her helplessness touched the heart of the 
tribe’s king, and she was allowed to remain. 
For five years she labored without seeing 
a white person, living in a thatched hut, 
teaching thirty or forty natives daily, 
holding services on Sunday, sharing her 
food with others during famine, and herself 
living on wild grass and a little rice. The 
savages are now so far civilized that they 
are calling for teachers, preachers, and 
physicians. 


A Lumber Jack Missionary. 


A missionary, working in the logging 
camps of California, writes: 


“T dress like a lumber jack, overalls, 
boots, jumper, and an old hat, no collar 
or tie, or white shirt. When they first 
see me they are friendly because they 
judge I am to begin work next morn- 
ing (and so I am) and soon to become 
one of them. But at supper I jump 
to, my feet and announce a meeting, 
distribute papers and tracts if I have 
any, and during the evening and next 
day do personal work. For instance, 
I go into the forest where they work 
and take a man’s saw and help saw 
his log, but while I do this I am talking 
to him about his soul.” 


This missionary does not add that his 
method is being owned and blessed of God. 
But such is the case, for many of the men 
have already accepted Christ as _ their 
Saviour. 


Will You Not Come To Us? 


There are 537 foreign missionary socie- 
ties in the world, 18,499 foreign mission- 
aries, 114,375 native helpers, 2,000,000 na- 
tive Christians, 4,000,000 in native Chris- 
tian homes, 30,000 mission schools, 1,300,- 
000 native pupils. But what are these 
among so many? 

The following vision recently sent home 
by a missionary on her return to the Philip- 
pine Islands (which is but a small part of 
a is typical of hundreds of other 

elds: 


“IT see one thousand islands with 
nearly twelve million people, about fifty 
wild tribes, and from nine to twelve 
thousand lepers, every one with an 
undying soul. Then I hear what I 
have so often heard before: ‘Will you 
not come to us? We are so ignorant 
and there has never been anyone here 
to teach us anything,’ ” 


Are You Keeping Your Friendship With 
Christ in Repair? 


Sir Joshua Reynolds once said to Samuel 
Johnson: “A man, sir, should keep his 
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friendships in constant repair.’ We know 
this is true in human friendships. We 
cannot let too long a time intervene between 
communication with one another. This 
same principle is involved in our friend- 
ship with Christ. As prayer is our chief 
means of communication with Him, it 
should be had at frequent intervals. As 
the Bible tells just how to keep our friend- 
ship with Him in “constant repair,” it 
should be the Book of books with us. 
These are ways within reach of us all by 
which we can show ourselves friendly to 
Him. 


Do You Look Beneath the Surface? 


The following incident happened in a 
city mission. The leader of the mission had 
been obliged to play the organ and lead 
*the singing. After the benediction a man 
elbowed himself up to the leader and said, 
“You don’t know how to play that organ.” 
“Do you?” inquired the leader. “Try me,” 
was the reply. He sat down and the organ 
pipes responded with thrilling m: lody to the 
touch of a master hand. As he finished 
playing the leader said to him: “I need 
your help and you must give it to me.” 
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There was nothing in the man’s outward 
appearance that suggested help, for he was 
sunk low in vice, but the leader saw beneath 
the surface and began at once to fight with 
the man to overcome his sins, and to-day 
that man is working to save others. Thank 
God. for a friend who will look beneath 
the surface. Our chances would be small 
if this were not true of Christ. 


Where Is Your Friend? 


An East Indian convert lay dying. “I 
am so happy,” she said. “I have Christ 
here,” touching the Bible. “I have Christ 
here,’ putting the Bible upon her heart, 
and “I have Christ there,” pointing to 
heaven. Christ here! Christ there! This 
is the sum and substance of His blessed 
friendship. Unless it makes us happy here 
it will give no satisfaction there. Unless 
He is our Friend indeed here, He cannot 
be our Friend in need there. Unless He 
shares our life with us here, we cannot 
share our life with Him there. Therefore, 
O Christian, let us do all we can to hold 
and strengthen that precious bond of 
friendship, even counting it a joyful privi- 
lege to suffer for His friendship’s sake. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


PROGRESSIVE MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


“LINE UPON LINE, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT.” 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


JULY, 1910. 


Friday, lst. Deuteronomy xix. 


Goélism, which made the avenging of 
blood incumbent upon the next of kin, is 
a very ancient law and custom, surviving 
still among the Arabs and other Oriental 
tribes. In a primitive age and among a 
nomadic people, where courts of law did 
not yet exist, this was a rude form of 
exacting penalty for manslaughter. In the 
absence of a regular, organized system of 
government with established judicial tribu- 
nals and public magistrates to administer 
law, the nearest relative of a murdered 
party became his avenger. The Mosaic 
code, instead of setting aside this crude 
system altogether, regulated it, as was the 
case with some other customs of a primi- 
tive age and condition of society. It pro- 


hibited the commutation of the penalty of 
death for money, which seems to have 
become frequent, and which might easily 
lead to a mercenary compromise with crime, 
and appointed cities of refuge for those 
who did not really deserve to be classed 
as murderers. The Koran recognizes the 
avenging of blood, but sanctions the pecun- 
iary method of settlement for murder. 

The six cities, located three on each side 
of the Jordan and about equidistant from 
each other and opposite like two. rows of 
vines in a vineyard, were to be made 
further accessible by good roads, with 
bridges over the streams, and signposts 
at all crossroads, with the word “Mekeleth” 
(“Refuge”) boldly painted on _ them. 
These cities gave no shelter for premedi- 
tated murder, but only an asylum for un- 
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intentional homicide. In case the territory 
of the Israelites should ever enlarge, three 
more cities were to be added, which how- 
ever was never done, as, even when the 
kingdom was extended in its later years, 
the additional territory became only tribu- 
tary and was not colonized by the Hebrews, 
and did not long remain in their possession. 

Here we first meet the prohibition which 
afterward passed into a proverb: “Remove 
not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers 
have set up” (Prov. xxii. 28; xxiii. 10). 
This might easily be done, the boundaries of 
arable fields often being marked only by a 
small cairn, or a single stone, erected at 
certain intervals, or by alittle trench dug 
in the soil. Any dishonest neighbor could 
easily transfer these simple stone boun- 
daries or fill in these ditches and, with 
little risk of detection, encroach gradually 
upon his neighbor’s land. This law was 
meant to guard against such trespassing, 
and the limits set by the leaders of the 
people when the patrimonial allotments 
were first made, men were forbidden to 
remove—a wholesome law afterwards 
applied to a change of custom or usage 
sanctioned and sanctified by antiquity. 

There is a proper conservatism in both 
doctrine and practice which we are in 
great danger of disregarding in this age 
of rapid changes and reckless haste to 
abandon the beliefs and customs of our 
forefathers. Of course, custom, as Cyprian 
said, may be but the “antiquity of error”; 
but there is always a presumption in favor 
of what has been long held, and by the 
best people, to be both truth and duty, and 
this “communis consensus Christianorum,” 
or common conviction of Christian disciples, 
should be slowly given up, and never unless 
something else, decidedly better, can be 
substituted for it. It is a good rule never 
to loose from one’s moorings unless there 
is a more secure anchorage already found 
and laid hold of. Many a wreck of faith 
has come from loosing from a former be- 
lief only to let oneself drift. 


Saturday, 2nd. Deuteronomy xx. 1 to 4. 


The theocratic King here gives standing 
orders as to the waging of war against His 
enemies and those of His people. In this 
most serious and awful of all human 
activities—the wholesale slaughter of their 
fellowmen—it is most conspicuous how the 
whole matter is invested with a sacred 
character. Here is no authority or sanction 
for wars of aggression and invasion; no 
encouragement to angry passions, revenge, 
plunder, cruelty; nothing to promote 
natural pride and lordly supremacy. 

There was an approaching invasion and 
occupation of Canaan as an inheritance 
long before given to Abraham and his seed 
but usurped by other peoples who had 
forfeited Jehovah’s protection ot even for- 
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bearance by shameless idolatry and name- 
less crimes. But even in driving out these 
usurpers who were under the ban of curse, 
the Israelites were to conduct themselves 
as the agents of Jehovah. 

Observe the minute directions recorded 
for their guidance. Twice they are re- 
minded that Jehovah their God is with 
them—the General-in-chief to go before 
their armies and give them the victory. 
And, that His guidance and guardianship 
may be the more real to them, the priest, 
acting in His name and behalf, is to 
admonish and encourage the warriors on 
the eve of the impending conflict and forbid 
them to faint or fear, tremble or be afraid. 

In every just and defensive war, Jehovah 
assured His people of His presence and 
aid; and, more than this, that “the battle 
is the Lorp’s”: it is rather He that wages _ 
it, than they. Jewish writers maintain that ~ 
there was a war-priest appointed by a 
special ceremonial to attend upon the army, 
and that the ark was uniformly borne to 
the field of combat. Though we have 
examples of the priest’s presence and con- 
sultation of Jehovah by Urim and Thum- 
mim, and though in a few cases the preg- 
ence of the ark is recorded, there is no 
sufficient evidence that this last was always 
characteristic of battle. 

But what is most important and signifi- 
cant is that the people were to be reminded 
of their invisible Leader, Whose presence 
was to be in every lawful conflict their 
inspiration and confidence. It is easy to 
see whence came the idea of a “holy 
crusade” in the days of Peter the Hermit, 
and the “wars of the Lord” in the times 
of “the Protector” with his “Ironsides” and 
psalm singing. We can also see whence 
came the frequent metaphors in which the 
believer is exhorted to “fight the good 
fight of faith,” as “a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” 


Sunday, 3rd. Deuteronomy xx. 5 to 8. 


Four grounds of exemption from service 
in battle are here mentioned: the dedication 
of a new building; the planting of a vine- 
yard; the betrothal of a wife; and, finally, 
a spirit of cowardice. As to the first 
three, we are in part in the dark, as we 
have not clear enough light upon ancient 
notions and customs to understand the 
stress laid upon such matters. But all of 
these seem connected with a sort of semi- 
religious festivities which constituted them 
exceptional and privileged occasions. To 
this day Oriental customs make the opening 
of a new family residence a time of festive 
and sacred ceremonies, and the exemption 
seems to have been for a year (Neh. xii. 
27). Wilkinson conjectures that the lucky 
omens. or sentences of benediction sup- 
posed to make a dwelling a “good abode” 
and the putting of storehouses, gardens 
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and vineyards under the protection of a 
tutelary deity, had all a common origin. 
Certainly there is something animating and 
inspiring in the thought that the God of 
the universe deigns to be the sovereign 
Head of a family home, and to consecrate 
a new household abode by His presence 
and benediction. If this is a “superstition,” 
the more we have of such the better. 

And so of the planting of a vineyard or 
any other kindred form of labor connected 
with human maintenance. The employ- 
ments of such a people were almost entirely 
agricultural. Even their pastoral occupa- 
tions made necessary the tilling of the soil. 
As their houses stood for their homes, so 
their vineyards stood for their support and 
subsistence. The first three years’ produce 
was regarded as unfit for use (Luke xiii. 
7, 8), and the fourth harvest was subject to 
the Lord’s demand for firstfruits; and so 
the products of labor again acquired a 
sacred character, and vineyards were 
regarded as a sort of Jehovah’s estate in 
the soil. Such occasions became known as 
“feasts of dedication.” 

The third ground of exemption—the 
betrothal of a wife—was even more con- 
spicuous among consecrated things. We 
are not to account these exemptions as 
merely concessions to human selfishness, as 
though founded upon the fact that when 
a man’s heart is elsewhere engrossed and 
absorbed in his own private projects and 
affections, he cannot do good service, even 
in the wars of the Lord. We are persuaded 
of a deeper meaning. The foundations of 
a family itself -were far more important 
and sacred than those of a dwelling or a 
vineyard; and if the other beginnings were 
to be hallowed, far more this, when a man 
and a woman are covenanting for life in 
the most intimate union known or possible 
among human béings (Eph. v.). 


Monday, 4th. Deuteronomy xx. 8 to 20. 


The fourth ground of exemption totally 
differs from the other three. It is a radical 
disqualification for any efficient service, 
especially where, above all else, a coura- 
geous spirit is needful. Jehovah has no 
use for a coward. He that is “fearful and 
faint-hearted” must withdraw, and for a 
double reason: fear is a personal hindrance 
and infirmity, making valiant fighting im- 
possible; it is also a préventive of con- 
fidence in others. Cowardice is a disease 
spreading by infection and contagion. 
That is a suggestive figure, used at least 
ten times, which represents the heart of 
other men as “melting” from contact with 
the timid, as though there were something 
in such contact which took the temper out 
of not only their weapons but their wills. 
In an army like that of the Hebrews where 
age was the standard—“from twenty years 
old and upward’—many a raw, undisci- 
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plined, immature man might be numbered 
among the militia, totally unfit for the 
hardships of a campaign, and it was a mark 
of a higher than human sagacity that those 
whose unfitness for true service through 
a craven spirit made them more a hindrance 
than a help should be allowed to return 
home and not left to endanger the whole 
issues and promote a panic. 

Another important provision is here made. 
Notwithstanding the war of occupation was 
one also of extermination, when the Israel- 
ites waged a just war against other nations, 
a proclamation of peace was to precede all 
assault—a white flag of truce before the 
black flag of battle, and if pacific advances 
were met with surrender, the foe was to 
become dependent and tributary. Thus, 
two results would be secured: first, blood 
and treasure spared; secondly, and far 
more important, the higher benefit of such 
subject people, who by alliance with the 
chosen nation would have a chance of 
affance with Jehovah Himself, learning of 
the true God and His worship, and thus not 
only rescued from annihilation but being 
possibly united with Israel by assimilation 
(Judg. xi. 12-27). Here is at least a hint 
of a future missionary character and career 
on the part of God’s people to promote 
peace, not only to save life but to save 
souls. 

In the end of the chapter provision is 
made even for the sparing of fruit trees. 
Wood was needful both for war engines, 
like battering rams, movable towers, etc, 
and for fuel; but to cut down a fruit 
bearing tree where common timber would 
suffice was made a sort of sacrilege. Thus, 
even in lesser matters, these rules and 
regulations reveal a Divine discrimination 
that at every point reminds us of the 
wisdom of a Higher Legislator. 


Tuesday, 5th. Deuteronomy xxi. 1 to 14. 


Four or five enactments are comprised in 
this chapter, at each of which we glance: 


1. Concerning homicide, especially the 
discovery of a slaughtered corpse, where 
the slayer is unknown. The statute is on 
a far higher level of legislation than any 
similar provision in any other legal code, 
even Plato’s ideal system, which in a like 
case decreed that the assassin should be 
forbidden to enter a temple on pain of 
death and denial of burial rites, if detected. 
Here the central peculiarity is the recog- 
nition of the sanctity of human life, and 
the sacred ceremonies enjoined were prob- 
ably the first suggestion of the modern 
“coroner’s inquests.” Jewish writers say 
that the Sanhedrin took charge of such 
cases, sending a deputation to the neigh- 
borhood, and the elders or magistrates of 
the nearest adjacent town were required 
to provide the prescribed heifer and conduct 
the appointed ceremonial. It is also notice- 
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able that the heifer was led to a rough 
valley and her head was struck off, a devia- 
tion from the common mode of slaughter- 
ing, as if to make it exceptionally impres- 
sive. Then, the washing of hands over 
the headless victim, with the solemn declara- 
tion of both ignorance and innocence of 
the crime, and the prayer for mercy—all 
must have tended to prevent such secret 
acts of violence, to detect guilt and bring 
to light the offender. 

2. The second section concerns captives 
taken as wives. This law regulated a 
common custom. A month of mourning 
was allowed, that the transition might not 
be too abrupt and sudden, and time be 
given to acommodate the feelings to a new 
relation and position. The rites prescribed 
we may not at this remote distance under- 
stand; but it has been supposed that they 
had some connection with a formal renun- 
ciation of heathenism and the adoption of 
a new religion, and the rendering of her 
person more attractive to her captor. 

But a more important feature and one 
quite plain in intent was the positive prohi- 
bition of unjust and unmerciful after-treat- 
ment of the captive. Should her husband 
conceive an aversion to her, he could not 
subject her to a new humiliation by making 
merchandise of her, but must give her 
freedom. If the previous enactment em/ 
phasizes the sanctity of human life, does 
not this, the sanctity of marriage? Even 
when a war captive was made a wife, she 
could not afterward be degraded to a 
captive, to be treated as spoils of war and 
sold as a victim of military conquests. 
Marriage lifted her to a new plane; and 
even if love ceased and there could be no 
further home for her in her husband’s 
heart and. house, he could not reduce her 
to the rank of a slave, to be bought and 
sold like spoils of battle. What the law 
of God could not at once abolish, it sought 
to ameliorate and regulate. 


Wednesday, 6th. Deuteronomy xxi. 15 
to 23. 


3. A third enactment had to do also 
with the marital relation, and in this 
instance not polygamy, as might be inferred, 
but the offspring of two successive 
marriages, for the text should read, “If a 
man have had two wives,” for the other 
verbs, “was hated,” etc., indicate that the 
first wife was dead. The principle is one 
eminently just. Where a first wife became 
an object of aversion, and a second was 
equally one of affection, the danger would 
be that the children of the first would be 
defrauded of their rights by the partiality 
of the father for the second wife and the 
influence of a stepmother in preferring her 
own offspring and neglecting those who 
had even a prior right. The firstborn did 
not forfeit his primogeniture by his 
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mother’s becoming hated in the father’s 
eyes or by her death, but should still have 
his double portion. 

Here the plain provision is that there shall 
be no unjust parental partiality. Prejudice 
is not to rule, but principle. A father is 
not to follow the caprices of his fancy or 
the counsels of a stepmother. Even sup- 
posing a first wife to have forfeited her 
right to be loved, to visit her sin on her 
innocent children would be both unjust 
and unmerciful. We seem to see here a 
provision for a permanent household equity 
that should be independent of the capricious 
changes of fancy and favor—“doing nothing 
by partiality.” 

4. The fourth decree has to do with 
filial rebellion, and the law is sternly © 
upright. Hebrew parents might not, like 
Greek and Roman, take a child’s life. A 
legal authority was recognized that was 
almost absolute. And in this case stubborn- 
ness and rebellion in a son were to be first 
met with firm and faithful expostulation 
and entreaty ; then, if meffectual, with public 
complaint to the elders who constituted a 
sort of court of magistracy; and stoning 
followed as the penalty. Here we see the 
sanctity of parental authority maintained ; 
and for a good reason: the family is the 
primitive church and _ state—government 
both civil and ecclesiastical on a smaller 
scale. We see, too, a great principle 
announced. There is a time in a child’s 
life when the parent is to him in the place 
of God, he being as yet incapable of recog- 
nizing any higher authority: and hence 
disobedience, flagrant and profligate, is 
treated as treason against Jehovah and 
visited with a traitor’s doom. It is taken 
for granted that parental love will prevent 
any such public resort till all lesser means 
have failed. And the fact that not one 
instance is recorded of resort to this 
extreme measure in the history of Israel 
may be proof of the wisdom of such legis- 
lation in forestalling such filial rebellion, 
the very severity of the remedy deterring 
from the crime. 


Thursday, 7th. Deuteronomy xxi. 22, 23. 
Cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 8 to 10; Gal. iii. 13. 


5. This fifth decree is too important to 
be dismissed with a glance. Here for the 
first time we meet the death by hanging on 
a tree, which from this point on figures so 
strangely in the record of the Scripture, 
always attended with peculiar shame and 
curse and giving rise to the proverb: 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree,” and, above all, associated with the 
tragedy of Calvary and its Cross. Hanging 
proper being not a Hebrew mode of inflict- 
ing penalty, gibbeting is meant. But the 
carcass was not to be left to rot, or be 
devoured by birds of prey, but to be 
promptly buried, perhaps for two main 
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reasons: to rid the atmosphere of the 
poisonous stench of corruption, and to 
avoid ceremonial defilement from an ex- 
posed dead body. The best historical com- 
mentary on this passage is the action of 
Rizpah in watching the bodies of Saul’s 
seven sons, exposing herself on that shade- 
less rock to the merciless fays of a Syrian 
summer sun, from the vernal season of 
the passover till the autumnal rains, scaring 
and beating away both beasts and birds of 
prey—one of the most touchingly pathetic 
narratives of Scripture. 

But the-sentence that in all this is most 
significant is the parenthesis: “For he that 
is hanged is accursed of God.” This 
explains the partial reason for our Lord’s 
submission to the humiliation and agony 
of crucifixion. “He was made a curse for 
us.” His bearing this particular form of 
curse was one expression of the general 
bearing of curse in our behalf. He was 
not merely accursed, but a curse for us: 
He became judicially the representative of 
a sinful humanity and bore the curse of the 
whole human race; not sinful, or a sinner, 
but “sin for us,’ though “he knew no sin,” 
regarded as taking upon Him the whole sin 
or the race aS one vast aggregate. 
“Anathema” means set apart to God in the 
sense of involving; also, being set apart to 
destruction. The Jews, while they did not 
crucify, but stoned, having put to death 
otherwise, often branded the dead body 
with ignominy by hanging it on a piece of 
wood, not on a tree; not by the neck, but 
by the hands, accounting such malefactors 
specially accursed and abhorred of God and 
man. 

And one of the most remarkable fulfil- 
ments of prophecy is found in Christ’s 
crucifixion. Not only was this not a 
Jewish but a Roman method of putting to 
death, but at that time as the Jews were a 
subject province, the capital penalty was 
reserved by their conquerors. And hence, 
Christ’s execution as a malefactor taking 
place during Roman supremacy, He was 
crucified. And what is still more remark- 
able, it was not by simple suspension on 
a cross by ropes, but by nails driven through 
hands and feet. That this unusual method 
was employed in the case of our Lord is 
nowhere expressly declared, but only 
implied by such passages as John xx. 25-2/, 
where Thomas insists on seeing the print of 
the nails. But, long before, David had 
unconsciously forecast the crucifixion: 
“They pierced my hands and my feet” (Ps. 
xxii. 16) and Zechariah (xii. 10) had fore- 
told that the repentant Jews should look on 
Him Whom they had pierced. 


Friday, 8th. Deuteronomy xxii. 1 to 5. 
Cf. Luke x. 29 to 37. 


This new section of the law opens with 
a decree of humanity toward a brother, 
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probably not an Israelite only but including 
even a foreigner and a foe (Ex. xxiii. 4). 
The example given is the return'of a stray- 
ing ox, sheep or ass or raiment—the com- 
monest forms of property with a pastoral 
people, the oxen and sheep representing 
both food and labor, and the ass labor only. 
Nor were they to see an animal fallen by 
the way or into a pit and act indifferently 
and inhumanly. It was part of a duty to 
man to care for his beasts. We see again 
a deep pervasive principle here. We are 
not to repress the two great emotions and 
principles of fraternity and humanity. All 
men have a claim on us as brethren in one 
family; all animal life has a claim on us as 
creatures of God. We are not to neglect 
objects demanding sympathy, pity, help and 
succor ; we are not to inflict needless suffer- 
ing or to pass it by indifferently—lessons 
impressively taught in the parable of the 
good Samaritan. 

It may seem a small matter for God’s law 
to regulate the apparel of the sexes, but 
so it does, forbidding either man or woman 
to wear the garments of the other sex, and 
pronouncing such disguises an “abomina- 
tion’—a word almost uniformly suggesting 
some association with idolatry, as without 
doubt also here. 

One of the commonest customs in: con- 
nection with heathen temples was this as- 
sumption of garments belonging to the 
other sex. Men attired themselves in 
colored female dress in honor of Venus, 
Astarte, etc.; and women equipped them- 
selves in armor, in homage to Mars; and 
especially in the worship of Astarte, the 
votaries exchanged male and female dresses. 
This was a natural accompaniment of 
worship in which even the sex of deities 
was confounded, they being represented 
sometimes as male, and -again as female, 
and sometimes as combining both; hence 
devotees would change attire according to 
the sex of the deity, or make themselves in 
a sense both male and female as they 
imagined their idol god. We can readily 
understand how such customs became an 
abomination, obliterating the sex distinc- 
tions, leading to indecencies, immoralities 
and licentious. enormities, until the very 
fanes and shrines of worship became prac- 
tically the gateways to hell—one of the 
most awful indictments of idolatry which 
history records. 


Saturday, 9th. Deuteronomy xxii. 6 to 
2 


The Divine law descends to even smaller 
matters, forbidding the reckless sacrifice of 
bird life. There was a special reason for 
not disturbing or destroying a female bird, 
for upon the multiplication of these 
depended the keeping in check of venomous 
reptiles, vermin and insects, which if left 
to breed and increase would make the land 
scarce habitable. 
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The injunction about building a battle- 
ment around the roof of a new house has 
a very important bearing. Flat roofs are in 
the East a general resort, and become not 
only places for retirement, repose and 
worship but almost of habitation; and to 
surround them with a railing of wood or 
a balustrade of stone was necessary to 
prevent serious and fatal accidents, and 
escape indirect blood-guiltiness. We cannot 
but believe that a deeper meaning may be 
read here—a caution lest in the absence of 
family government parents become a party 
to filial misconduct. When a new family 
begins to be, wholesome laws must be 
devised as restraints upon disobedience. 
Those who do not thus battlement their 
homes become responsible for the disobe- 
dience of their offspring. 

Three mixtures are forbidden: of seeds 
in the field, of animals at the plow, and of 
materials in a garment. To mix seed may 
have been due to superstitious motives, or 
it may be forbidden for a typical reason. 
An ox and an ass yoked together would be 
closely uniting in service the clean and un- 
clean (2 Cor. vi. 14). But more than this 
it was not humane, for the difference in 
size and strength and length of step would 
make it very difficult to pull together and 
with even strain, and cause much needless 
suffering. Moreover, the ass feeds on weeds 
so coarse and poisonous and offensive in 
odor to the ox that the latter has been 
seen to avert his head as if to avoid the 
ass’ fetid breath. The mingling of woolen 
and linen threads in a garment rebukes an 
imitation of heathen priests who attached 
some secret virtue to the mixture; and 
Whitelaw adds, it is said in hot climates to 
be unwholesome, reducing bodily vitality 
and inducing fevers and skin diseases (Lev. 
Soe lS). 

The “fringes” here referred to are not 
the same as those in Num. xv. 38, where 
the word denotes the edge of fur on a 
mantle, but here means the tassels depend- 
ing from the corner of a robe. 


Sunday, 10th. Deuteronomy xxii. 13 to 
Xxili. 8. 


Sundry regulations close this chapter and 
begin the next, the nature of which do not 
allow of discussion here. We can only 
glance at their general purpose and purport. 
The basis of the whole of this class of 
enactments is found in the current notion 
and custom of treating so sacred a thing 
aS marriage as a mercantile and mercenary 
transaction—a wife to be bought like any 
other commodity and returned or rejected 
when on examination or trial found unsatis- 
factory. Such enactments can only be 
understood where such enormities and 
iniquities prevail. Here, whatever be the 
crudeness and offensiveness of the language 
used and means employed, we cannot but 
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admire the spirit which manifestly pervades 
this passage. There is an effort first to 
guard womanhood from injustice and that 
accusation of unchastity which is to a 
virtuous woman the worst assault possible. 
Second, there is a correspondingly severe 
punishment of such sins when committed, 
and it is noti¢eable that both parties in 
adultery are punished alike with death, 
unless violence has been used, in which 
case the innocent victim is spared. Again, 
there is a guarding of “the congregation of 
the Lorp” from all unworthy citizenship, 
and the intrusion of those who had con- - 
formed to idolatrous customs and might 
make them seem more tolerable, or who 
bore the stigma of an illegitimate birth. 
Sometimes the victims of wrong had to 
suffer that the evil practice might not be 
winked at or find favor. 

One word may be added here, once for 
all, as to the outspokenness of Scripture. 
We need to beware of prudery. Much 
language, in studying delicacy, resorts to 
disguises, and polite names are invented 


‘which really cover up the deformity and 


conceal the enormity of moral guilt. 
Hundreds of cases might be adduced where 
a refined term has been a virtual apology 
or even a defense for flagrant immorality. 
Marital sin is made to be a slip, an unfortu- 
nate liaison, a “love affair,” a “flirtation,” or 
a “compromise”— a score of evasive phrases 
have been invented which, while they are 
less obnoxious to a delicate ear, also hide 
the real guilt and hideousness of the wrong- 
doing. The Word of God never makes 
such mistakes. Instead of clothing with 
disguise, it strips it off and shows moral 
evil as it is. It is sometimes objected that 
such plainness only gives the impure imagi- 
nation play: but we know little of the 
imagination if we do not know that it is 
the veil over vice which most stimulates 
an unchaste imagination to activity. Sin, 


“stripped bare and held up to execration, 


is never so ensnaring as that same sin 
cloaked in the robes of refinement and 
decked with the jewels of artistic evasion. 


Monday, 11th. Deuteronomy xxiii. 9 to 
14, 


Again the regulations for warfare remind 
Israel that they are to look upon armed 
conflict as under a Divine Captain, and 
hence only to be waged by His authority 
and under His conduct and control. Hence, 
Thou shalt “keep thee from every wicked 
thing” is the command. This shuts out the 
seven main curses of warfare: marauding, 
cruelty, violence, licentiousness, plunder, 
revenge, and aggression—in fact, all forms 
of excesses. If war must be, let it be a 
crusade—a beautiful name, derived from 
crux, a cross, and implying that the motive 
and method of such warfare is suggested 
by Calvary. 
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Both in the camp and the campaign 
God’s soldiery are to keep themselves clean 
—clean physically, for only the strictest 
Sanitary regulations can keep out contagious 
and infectious diseases from a body of 
men. The first signs of disease must be 
watched and prompt precaution taken to 
prevent its spread, especially in tropical 
climates where any decaying substance is 
doubly dangerous. In the Crimean War, 
in 1854, the hospitals on the banks of the 


Bosphorus were soon crowded with the sick 


and wounded, and their unhealthful condi- 
tion became alarmingly apparent, for such 
was the death rate that in comparison the 
casualties of the fiercest battle were as 
nothing. It was at this crisis that Florence 
Nightingale offered herself as organizer of 
a nursing department at Scutari, and within 
one week was on the way with her staff of 
nurses. Out of this great movement over 
half a century ago have grown the Red 
Cross and other orders and organizations 
which have reduced more than one half 
the average mortality of battle. 

It is a curious fact that in the Mosaic law 
was first incorporated a simple sanitary 
provision, the wisdom of which we are only 
now fully learning—namely, the use of 
simple earth as a disinfectant and de- 
odorizer. It has been found as the chem- 
istry of decomposition has developed into 
a distinct science that in the very soil on 
which we tread God has strangely provided 
a natural and effectual remedy for decay, 
and the antidote of what is foul, fetid and 
putrescent. To bury it is to arrest or 
counteract its deleterious influence. 

But, back of these sanitary regulations, 
lay a deeper hint of moral cleanliness. A 
celestial King was present in the camp and 
“all filthiness of the flesh and spirit” was 
to be kept out of His sight. 


Tuesday, 12th. Deuteronomy xxiii. 15 to 
25. Cf. Num. xxv.; 1 Kings xiv. 24; 
xv. 12; xxii. 46. 


The soil of Palestine was to be sacred 
to liberty—an asylum for those who were 
escaped from slavery. Evidently this com- 
mand has in view a servant of the 
Canaanites or other neighboring people tak- 
ing refuge in Israelitish territory from hard 
bondage or a false faith or both. Fugitive 
Greek and Roman slaves had no such 
acknowledged right of sanctuary, but might 
be chased and recaptured anywhere, and, 
when caught, branded with a red-hot iron. 
But for such an escaped victim of oppres- 
sive bondage to set foot on the soil of God’s 
inheritance was a signal and pledge of 
emancipation. 

All impurity was strenuously forbidden 
as especially an abomination. And the com- 
mand touching this follows the other as of 
kindred import. Slavery puts fetters on 
the body; lechery puts fetters on the body 
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and soul alike, reducing both to a hope- 
less and tyrannical bondage to unholy lusts: 
to belong to God’s people was to set foot 
in a nobler sense on sacred soil—the terri- 
tory of the Tabernacle of God consecrated 
by His august presence; and He would have 
it the signal for a far greater emancipation. 
And hence no money which was the hire 
and price of such sensual sins could have 
any place in the sanctuary or service of 
Jehovah: it was hopelessly and fatally 
tainted with evil. The term “dog” here is 
symbolical: it stood for a male prostitute. 
“Such injunctions were needful: females 
were devoted to Astarte—or Wenus—and 
the profits of the sale of their cHastity were 
offered at her shrine.” And so of the 
“dogs,” who, dressed in woman’s attire, 
went about as mendicants, exhibiting minia- 
ture shrines of Astarte, and enticing others 
to unnatural enormities. Both male and 
female devotees of this sort were attached 
to the temple of the Syrian goddess; and 
in the prevalence of Phcenician idolatry, 
such priests and temple adherents multi- 
plied even among God’s professed people: 

The remaining precepts of this chapter 
pertain to usury, which is forbidden among 
fellow Israelites, but not strangers, for the 
brotherhood of Israel was always made 
emphatic. Again respect for vows is 
enjoined, as in Num. xxx. 2. And the 
permission is given to pluck grapes and 
ears of corn in a neighbor’s field, as one 
passed by, evidently with reference to the 
satisfaction of hunger, but not the encour- 
agement of plunder. 


Wednesday, 13th. Deuteronomy xxiv. 1 
to 5. Cf. Matt. xix. 3 to 9. 


This chapter contains ten provisions: 
relating to “divorce, to the “year after 
marriage, to a millstone as pledge, to steal- 
ing men for sale, to the plague of leprosy, 
to loans to brethren, to oppression of hired 
servants, to responsibility of fathers and 
children for each other’s sins, to perversion 
of judgment and to reaping of harvests. 

One principle pervades and explains them 
all—a principle of mingled justice and gen- 
erosity, mercy and love. 

Divorces were awfully common and on 
the flimsiest pretexts. In Egypt the nuptial 
tie has never been treated as sacred. Trial 
marriages were actually common—parties 
agreeing to live as husband and wife for 
a. year or two, perhaps a month only, and 
then, if not mutually suited, to separate on 
friendly terms; and such notions and 
customs had so far influenced God’s people 
that Moses found it more expedient to 
regulate than uproot some of the prevailing 
practices. Our Lord expressly attributes 
such remedial legislation to “the hardness 
of their hearts,” contrasting such a system 
with the ideal which God had set before 
the race at its beginning. In fact, the 
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legal system established by Moses had to 
accommodate itself to many current 
practices and existing evils. Not only were 
marriage contracts loosely made and as 
easily dissolved, but side by side with laxity 
of morals there was severity of penalty, and 
partiality and unjust discrimination in deal- 
ing with offenders. Woman, as the weaker 
party, suffered most severely, her lapses 
from purity and marital fidelity being visited 
with death. Moses saw that such penalties 
would be too frequent in a social state so 
lax in morals, and so he modified the 
severity and stringency of the marriage law 
by permitting the accused wife in some 
cases to extulpate herself by a solemn oath 
(Num, v. 11-31), and the injured husband 
to put away a guilty wife privately (Matt. 
i, 19). 

Even this legal provision was grossly 
abused, as when the school of Hillel con- 
strued the phrase, “find no favor in his 
eyes,” as justifying divorce when a wife 
no longer could pleage her husband, and 
making the nuptial tie depend for its per- 
manency upon matters so trivial as the bad 
cooking of his dinner, a pimple on her 
face, her untidy dress or ungenteel man- 
ners! So prone is the depraved heart of 
humanity to turn even wholesome laws 
into apologies for sin! 


Thursday, 14th. Deuteronomy xxiv. 6 to 
3s 


The taking of either the upper or nether 
millstone as a pledge involved the means of 
subsistence, for it was customary to grind 
every morning sufficient grain for the day’s 
use. A trivial injunction may, therefore, 
involve a vital principle; and the thought 
is that it is mean to take advantage of an- 
other’s emérgency to cripple self-support. 
It is a poor way to pay a debt, or relieve 
a pressing want, by reducing the very 
means by which other debts are avoided 
or other wants supplied. We do not help 
a pauper by pauperizing him the more, and 
making him more dependent than ever 
upon the help of outsiders. 

Again, man stealing is made a capital 
crime as in Ex. xxi. 16. The earliest 
instance of such a despicable practice is 
seen in the selling of Joseph into Egypt. 
And, as Palestine was a highway for cara- 
vans, it offered a tempting opportunity for 
such crimes, with many means of conceal- 
ment and evasion of detection; for the 
parties kidnapped and sold would be at 
once, like Joseph, carried to a distance 
with no means either of return or communi- 
cation with friends at home. 

A further enactment is here made con- 
cerning loans and pledges. The principle is 
again more important than the precept; and 
the injunction is essentially one of fraternal 
commiseration and consideration. . If it be 
necessary for a brother to appeal for a 
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loan, his poverty must not be needlessly 
exposed to the public, and his raiment, if 
accepted as a pledge, must be restored 
before night, as often it was his only 
available night robe or covering—somewhat 
as a plaid, worn by day as a garment, may 
be spread over one at night as a shawl. 
The hyke of the Arabs is so used to’ this 
day, being ordinarily about eighteen feet 
long by six broad and in many ways most 
serviceable both for clothing and warmth. 
Oppression of the poor and needy is 
forbidden even in case of a hired servant. 
Again we see the humanity of this code 
which proves its divinity. The danger of 
all servitude is the liability of tyranny and 
cruelty on the part of the master, who 
easily learns to think of his slave as his 
tool, a mere chattel without any claim upon 
compassion and consideration. How far 


- such notions may carry men may be seen 


in the famous Dred Scott Decision to which 
we give special consideration as one of the 
extraordinary events of modern history. 


Friday, 15th. Deuteronomy xxiv. 14 to 
22. Ci. Lev. xix. 13); Eph. vi. 9s3Cole 
Vale 


On March 6, 1857, Chief Justice Taney 
rendered a decision in the supreme court, 
which has linked his name with judicial 
infamy. Aslave, known as Dred Scott, who 
had gained his freedom when his master 
removed from Missouri to Illinois, on 
returning to Missouri was again claimed as 
a slave. He appealed to the courts, as hav- 
ing been emancipated by his master’s own 
act. Chief Justice Taney not only main- 
tained that, not being a ‘citizen, Dred Scott 
had no standing’ as a plaintiff before*the 
United States Circuit Court of Missouri; 
but that negroes were beings “so far in- 
ferior to whites, as to have no rights which 
the white man is bound to respect,’ and, 
therefore, are not of the people included 
in the Declaration of Independence! 

This iniquitous verdict, while hailed with 
delight by slave dealers and owners, so 
shocked the conscience of the North that 
it led to the election of Lincoln, and pre- 
cipitated the war for the union, which 
ended in the abolition of slavery. It is a 
curious coincidence of history that Justice 
Taney died on the very day when Maryland 
abolished slavery. 

Another principle of equity is here set 
forth: that no one should be held to 
account for another’s sin without participa-, 
tion in his guilt, not even where association 
was so close as in family life. Jehovah had 
Himself declared that, as a jealous. God, He 
visited the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, even as He elsewhere declared that 
He showed mercy to the children for the 
fathers’ sakes. But such a principle could 
not be entrusted to fallible human tribunals 
where justice so easily lapses into injustice 
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by its severity. But a deeper principle may 
be recognized here. God establishes an 
organic law, designed as a channel of bless- 
ing to posterity, whereby parental char- 
acter and conduct transmit either beneficial 
or detrimental effects as the case may be. 
But man is not a creator and has no control 
of organic law. His administration belongs 
to a very different and much lower level; 
and being himself a transgressor, must deal 
with transgressors as himself liable to be 
tempted (Gal. vi. 1, 2). There is some 
inquisition of crime and administration of 
penalty which Jehovah reserves unto Him- 
self, and with which human magistrates 
may not meddle. 

We must not pass by this section of the 
Mosaic law without again noting that twice 
(ver. 18, 22) a reason is found for these 
enactments in the fact that the children of 
Israel were themselves freed slaves, and 
hence should remember not to oppress the 
poor and ‘needy and victims of servitude. 


Saturday, 16th. Deuteronomy xxv. 1 to 
Os 


A few things in this chapter arrest atten- 
tion. First, we,meet a law concerning 
judgment—the great principle so often 
insisted on that there shall be perfect im- 
partiality and equity on the part of judges. 
Nothing is more fundamental. All govern- 
ment is threefold—the legislative, judicial 
and executive departments together make 
up the machinery of all governing power 
The first makes laws, the second determines 
their application, and the last enforces their 
execution. It matters not how perfect a 
code is, it is powerless to regulate society, 
arrest crime or encourage virtue, unless 
law is equitably administered and its sanc- 
tions maintained. And in no one depart- 
ment is there more room for annulling or 
enforcing law. than in the judiciary where 
the guilt or innocence of accused parties is 
determined and the sentence of the law 
pronounced. If there be corruption here 
the foundations of all good rule are under- 
mined. 

The judicial and executive functions were 
in primitive times largely combined, as now 
among rude, nomadic peoples. The same 
court that investigated charges, inflicted 
penalties. And so here the punishment of 
minor offenses is regulated. When it was 
by scourging—which was the common form 
of punishment, and promptly followed con- 
viction—the method was similar to that 
of the Egyptian bastinado, the stripes being 
‘inflicted on the bare back of the culprit who 
was either held down on the ground or tied 
to a post a cubit and a half high, so that 
his back was bent outward. 

Two restrictions were imposed on those 
who did the scourging: the stripes were to 
be in the presence of the judge to insure 
a humane treatment of the offender; and the 
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number of stripes must not exceed forty, 
lest the effect should be some permanent 
disablement; and to make sure that there 
was no excess, only “forty stripes save one’ 
were allowed. This took punishment out 
of the hands of the passionate, heartless 
and cruel, and prevented the outrages, even 
now common in the Orient, where not only 
disablement but death frequently ensues. 
In later days, the Jews used a scourge with 
three leathern thongs, and thirteén blows 
with this were counted as_ thirty-nine 
stripes, answering the legal measure. 

It is also beautiful to observe how the 
motive emphasized is one of a high standard 
of humanity. Even a malefactor was not 
to be brutally treated. He was still a human 
being, whom an excessive punishment would 
dishonor and degrade and make to seem vile 
unto others. Hence, even in so humiliating 
a penalty as the scourge, moderatfon and 
judicial calmness must rule, and not passion 
and revenge. The great thought is that 
justice must be administered justly, merci- 
fully, not so much to make the culprit suf- 
fer as to vindicate law and maintain gov- 
ernment; not to vent spite and gratify 
passion, but to honor righteousness, prevent 
disobedience and protect society. 


Sunday, 17th. Deuteronomy xxv. 4 to 12. 
Cie Hosa xa ist) Core ix 9.91) Dim: 
Va) Lo: 


The treading out of grain by oxen was a 
primitive mode of threshing. Flat open 
spaces of clay were the rude threshing 
floors, and the animals trod around these, 
their necks held by a halter to the central 
post. The Hebrews were bidden not to 
muzzle the mouth of the oxen, but permit 
them as they toiled to pick up mouthfuls 
of the grain. Those who were more 
sparing of their grain than of their cattle 
would compel the trampling beasts to go 
all day on their monotonous round with 
a bag tied about the mouth. 

Paul quotes and applies this law in a 
higher sense to laborers in the gospel, to 
show that all such are worthy of their hire, 
and should be partakers of the fruits of 
their toil: and he thus teaches us that in all 
such legislation there is a typical signifi- 
cance. God cares for oxen enough to 
promote their comfort and compensation in 
their dumb toils; how much more then for 
His own servants who on the threshing 
floors of the world are treading out His 
grain! If His servants minister to others 
in spiritual things, it is surely equitable 
that they shall reap their carnal things. 
Here is the Divine law of compensation 
for gospel labors—not the wages of a hired 
servant, but the recognition of service. 
The basal principle is that of a division of 
labor: some care for spiritual, and others 
for temporal things; and each is a con- 
tributor to the other. It is, therefore, no 
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charity to support the minister of Christ, 
and puts him under no servile obligation. 
He as surely gives to the souls of others 
as they to his body; he as really is a giver 
as they—each making to the other an offer- 
ing in God’s name, only in different form. 
Such conceptions lift all service to a high 
plane and make impossible any invidious 
distinctions; preventing servility on one 
hand, or arrogance on the othér. 


Monday, 18th. Deuteronomy xxv. 13 to 
19. 


Weights ‘were at first of stone, as most 
easily procured, but as stones alike in 
appearance and size might vary much in 
density and weight, fraud was very easy. 
These primitive weights were carried in a 
leathern pouch, and he must be a watchful 
and acute buyer who was not sometimes 
cheated’ by the trader with his bag of divers 
weights and no invariable standard by 
which to test them. And so _ about 
measures, how easy to make the ephah so 
that it would hold a little less than the 
exact amount! ; 

ithewereason tors periectes justice and 
equity in such commercial transactions is 
strikingly given: “that thy days*may be 
lengthened in the land which the Lorp thy 
God giveth thee.” There is the suggestion 
here of a measure of time and blessing. 
If they in trading with others gave scant 
measure and used deceitful weights, 
Jehovah in parceling out to them their 
inheritance and duration of national exist- 
ence would in like manner give them scant 
measure. The great Administrator would 
in His dealings visit their injustice and 
fraud upon them by shortening their days 
and lessening the measure of their blessing. 

“Therefore the Lorp hath recompensed 
me according to my righteousness; accord- 
ing to my cleanness in his eye sight. With 
the merciful thou wilt shew thyself merci- 
ful, and with the upright man thou wilt 
shew thyself upright. With the pure thou 
wilt shew thyself pure; and with the fro- 
ward thou wilt shew thyself unsavory” (2 
Sam. xxii. 25-27). 

This may throw light upon that strange 
proverb in David’s psalm, quoted above. 
God, in a sense, is to men precisely what 
men are to Him and to each other. The 
form of expression is purposely strong and 
bold to be the more striking. Of course 
God is not capable of acting perversely even 
to those most perverse: but the same course 
of proceeding which in itself would be 
perverse or, toward a righteous person, 
unjust and merciless, God may pursue 
toward the sinner himself as an act of 
governmental administration and compen- 
satory justice. 

The verbs are all reflexive and might be 
rendered, “Thou wilt make thyself 
gracious,” “perfect,” “pure,” “perverse” (cf. 
Ley. xxvi. 23, 24). In other words, God 
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judicially treats men as they treat Him and 
their fellow men. He makes up for their 
robberies by His deprivations, and for their 
fraudulent gains by inflicting losses. There 
is thus, in the end, a balancing up of all 
wrong. The scales of justice may seem to 
hang unevenly for a time or for all time, 
but eternity will show that infinite rectitude 
has held and guided the balance. 

The sentence against Amalek is to be 
construed as part of this Divine retribution 
—in this case committed to Israel as His 
agents. Here for the first time the real 
character of the attack on Israel is revealed. 
In the brief history in Ex. xvii. 8-14, details 
are not given, but here we learn that the 
assault was on the rear columns where 
would naturally be the feeble, weary, strag- 
gling and defenseless—the women and 
children. This constituted the attack 
stealthy and cowardly and peculiarly atro- 
cious. It was alike God-defying and man- 
destroying—an act of impiety toward 
Jehovah and of inhumanity toward His 
people. And as Amalek had sought to blot 
out Israel, God ordains that the remem- 
brance of this first' of armed foes to 
embarrass their progress should be blotted 
out. 


Tuesday, 19th. Deuteronomy xxvi. 1 to 
4. 


The offering of firstfruits is one of the 


characteristic religious rites of the 
Hebrews. Its significance must not be 
overlooked. It had several bearings and 


objects in view, and only by comprehending 
all of these can it be understood. 

The basis of all the rest was an acknowl- 
edgment of Jehovah as Creator. “The 
earth is the Lorp’s, and the fullness there- 
of.” They were not to attribute their crops, 
harvests, fruitage and vintage, increase of 
flocks and herds to mere natural causes or 
human labor. Behind all the forms and 
forces of nature and the toil and skill of 
the tiller of the soil was the power of the 
Creator Himself, and this offering of first- 
fruits to Him was a perpetual act of 
homage to creative power—an antidote to 
materialism. 

Then it was an acknowledgment of Him 
as Provider. The fruits of the earth and 
the firstlings of flocks were His gift to 
His people to nourish them in life—marks 
of His providential care and Hatherhood, 
evidences not only of His power but of His 
love. It was, therefore, an act of filial 
gratitude and homage to His care and 
beneficent provision. 

More than this, it was a tribute to Him 
as theocratic Sovereign. He was their 
King and they His subjects. Every harvest 
must yield to Him an annual payment of 
custom—of dues to the Monarch of the 
realm, the Governor of the state. In all 
the governments of the world the people 
paid tribute, and should this Divine King 
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alone receive no such act of political de- 
pendence and obedience? 

Most of all, it was an act of faith toward 
Him as the faithful Covenanter. The first- 
fruits were the first gathered of every 
sort, while yet the rest of the harvest lay 
not only ungathered but unripened and 
unready. No man could tell, humanly 
speaking, what blight might overtake the 
rest, or other disaster prevent its ever 
being harvested. Yet in trust that Jeho- 
vah would care for it, each brought not the 
last but the first that he reaped, putting 
God first in everything. 

Thus the Israelites learned to think of 
themselves as God’s tenants-at-will, and 
the entire yield of land and flocks as His 
by right, themselves His servants, subjects 
and stewards, not free to use anything for 
self until His sovereign rights had first 
been recognized. 


Wednesday, 20th. Deuteronomy xxvi. 5 
ComLl: 


The ceremony of presenting these first- 
fruits was significant. Every master of a 
family bore the offering in a little basket 
of osier, peeled willow or palm leaves, on 
his shoulders to the sanctuary, as an an- 
nual fee simple to his Sovereign King; 
and this was repeated yearly at one of 
the great feasts—the firstfruits of the bar- 
ley harvest at the Passover (Lev. ii. 14; 
xxiii. 10) ; of wheat, at Pentecost (xvi. 9; 
Lev. xxiii. 15; Num. xxviii. 26), and of 
other fruits as they -reached sufficient ripe- 
ness. The act of presentation was accom- 
panied by a stated expression of devout 
and grateful acknowledgment—the form 
of which is here prescribed, and is very 
peculiar. It consisted of several parts: 

1. The declaration unto the priest: “I 
declare to-day unto Jehovah thy God that 
I am come into the land which Jehovah 
sware unto our fathers that he would give 
unto us.” 

2. The acceptance of the gift by the 
priest and its formal placing before the 
altar of Jehovah. 

3. A second declaration by the offerer. 
“A Syrian ready to perish was my father,” 
etc. This is a brief recitation in outline 
of the history of Israel. “A wandering 
Syrian was my ancestor.” The progeni- 
tors of the Hebrew race were nomadic 
shepherds, Syrians either by birth, like 
Abram, or by residence, like Jacob. They 
were in themselves nothing, and out of 
their original low estate, few, poor and 
obscure, and out of the iron bondage of 
slavery and persecution, they were lifted 
and rescued by the God of the Covenant: 
and through a long series of deliverances 
established as a nation and in their own 
inheritance. Hence this offering as a 
perpetual reminder of God’s providence in 
their history. 
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Two other injunctions follow, for which 
these ceremonies have prepared the way. 
First a command to “rejoice’—as though 
joy were an obligation as well as a privi- 
lege; the comfortable use of all God had 
given, and even feasting with friends when 
the dues of Jehovah had been honored. 

And then follows the provision for the 
“tithing” of the third year which is of 
sufficient importance to have separate con- 
sideration. 


Thursday, 21st. Deuteronomy xxvi. 12 


tOnlS aia xu. 17s exiva 22) toc: 
There were two tithings among the 
Hebrews: one for the support of the 


Levites (Num. xviii. 21), and the other— 
the tenth of the remnant—was brought 
to Jerusalem, or in some cases converted 
into money and so carried more con- 
veniently, the money again to be converted 
into animal and vegetable produce at the 
capital. This was done for two years in 
succession. But this latter tithing was 
eaten at home, and, to compensate for any 
lack of bounty for the needy through 
other channels, was distributed to the 
“stranger, fatherless and widow.” 

Another solemn declaration before Jeho- 
vah was ordained, that nothing thus de- 
voted or due to the service of Jehovah 
had been diverted to personal ends or per- 
verted to improper and unlawful uses. 
The declaration is supposed to mean, “I 
have not eaten thereof under the pretext 
of poverty and because grudging to give 
any to the poor’—or, as some think 
“sorrow,” here referred to, has relation 
to the idolatrous custom, current in Egypt, 
of invoking the deity in lamentations and 
chants of grief; and so giving “for the 
dead” had reference to idols which were 
dead things, or to heroes deified after 
death. 

It is sufficient to note that these offer- 
ings were to be regarded as consecrated, 
and to put them to any other than the 
specified uses would be to desecrate them. 

When these offerings and declarations 
*of fidelity had been made, a prayer con- 
cluded the solemn ceremony: 


“Look down out of thy holy habitation, 
Out of the heavens; 

And bless thou thy people Israel, 
And the soil which thou hast given us; 

As thou didst swear unto our fathers, 
A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


Thus was the whole of the common life 
of labor “sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer”—a phrase possibly suggested 
by these customs. The people were never 
left to lose sight of their covenant relations 
and obligations. Nothing, even the gath- 
ering of a harvest, was removed out of 
the hallowed circle of fellowship with God. 
Nothing was secular, everything was 
sacred. Toil became co-working with 
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God; a harvest, a sacrament; and every 
feast a festival to Jehovah. 


Friday, 22nd. Deuteronomy xxvi. 16 to 
xxvii. 1. Cf. Josh. xxiv. 14 to 25. 


Here follows one of the most remark- 
able provisions of the whole Mosaic 
economy, the prominence of which must 
imply some emphatic significance and per- 
manent instruction. Let us, therefore, 
give good heed to it, lest we miss some 
great lesson; first observing that the chap- 
ter division here is misleading, as the new 
section which begins withethe 16th verse of 
chapter xxvi. properly includes the first 
verse of chapter xxvii. 

Moses, having now completed the series 
of injunctions and instructions, solemnly 
sums up the whole matter in one grand 
paragraph as follows: 

“This day the Lorp thy God hath com- 
manded thee to do these statutes and judg- 
ments: thou shalt therefore keep and do 
them with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul. Thou hast avouched the Lorp this 
day to be’thy God, and to walk in his ways, 
and to keep his statutes, and his command- 
ments, and his judgments, and to hearken 
unto his voice: and the lLorp hath 
avouched thee this day to be his peculiar 
people, as he hath promised thee, and that 
thou shouldest keep all his command- 
ments; and to make thee high above all 
nations which he hath made, in praise, 
and in name, and in honor; and that thou 
mayest be an holy people unto the Lorp 
thy God, as he hath spoken.” 

Here is a double avowal: first, on the 
part of the people, of Jehovah as their 
God and of their obligation to obey Him; 
secondly, on the part of Jehovah Himself, 
of Israel as His elect people and of their 
covenant relation and destiny. 

This brief and earnest exhortation with 
its double avouchment is what may be 
called one of the perorations of Scripture, 
which from time to time we meet in both 
Testaments—a sort of conclusion to the 
second and most extended continuous dis- 
course of this book. Every such sum- 
mary has its own character and purpose. 
Here it is a sort of a bridal vow, in which 
each party declares fealty to the other and 
plights mutual troth. Man and God enter 
into covenant, or rather reaffirm and con- 
firm a covenant already existing. Moses 
entreats the people to be faithful to Jeho- 
vah, that He also might not regard them 
as making the covenant void, and might, 
therefore, continue to bless and exalt them 
as He had promised. 

It marks this passage as unique that the 
. word “avouch” nowhere else occurs in the 
entire Old Testament in this form. This 
fact alone puts upon this closing address 
a stress of its own. The idea seems to 
be that by promising that Jehovah shall 
be their God they give to Him occasion to 
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say that. He is. such (ci: SExs xiv, 
Josh. xxiv. 14-24). This thought pervades 
Scripture, that an affirmation of such sort 
from either party evokes a kindred dec- 
laration from the other, a beautiful ex- 
ample of which is found in Ps. xxvii. 8, 
where Jehovah is represented as bidding 
the psalmist seek His face and is met by 
an immediate response, “Thy face, Lorp, 
will I seek.” When the Lord makes such 
a declaration, a prompt response indicates 
obedience and establishes covenant. When 
a human soul thus approaches God in the 
confession of allegiance, it becomes a 
signal for large blessing, for His response 
is not like man’s, imperfect and incon- 
stant, but immediate, abundant, and over- 
flowing. Pentecost is an example of the 
response of God to man. Samuel’s an- 
swer is an example of the response of man 
to God (1 Sam. i11.). 


Saturday, 23rd. Deuteronomy xxvii. 2 
to 4. 


God has His own way of giving em- 
phasis to His commands. Moses, when 
addressing the people on this occasion, was 
surrounded by the elders, or the chief men, 
who with him “spake unto all Israel.” 
They, in some way, perhaps by an audible 
“Amen,” or by repeating his solemn injunc- 
tions, lent their full sanction to his words. 

But Jehovah ordained a much more im- 
pressive method of giving permanent force 
to this law at the time of the crossing of 
the Jordan and the actual occupation of 
the land of promise. A glance at the map 
of Palestine, and especially its physical 
geography, will show that the valley of 
Sychar or Shechem is a natural gateway 
to the most beautiful and fruitful garden 
of the:whole territory. And upon the op- 
posite sides of that narrow valley stand 
the peaks of Ebal and Gerizim. Here it 
was decreed that a conspicuous memorial 
should be reared and a solemn ceremony 


-enacted to give emphasis to the commands 


of God. . 

Great stones were to be set up and made 
conspicuous by paint or white plaster, and 
inscribed with select passages from this 
code. This might seem a very useless 
proceeding to those who have been accus- 
tomed to the severity of a western cli- 
mate. But the warmth and dryness of a 
tropical region allow such simple methods 
to prove very lasting in efficiency. Even 
now, in Egypt and the Sinaitic peninsula, 
rocks are found with such inscriptions in 
paint or plaster, as firm in coating and as 
fresh in coloring as when first done thou- 
sands of years since. 

“All the words of this law” can scarcely 
mean the whole of this code, or even the 
shorter form in which it is rehearsed in 
Deuteronomy. Some think the Decalogue 
is meant; others, a brief résumé of the 
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whole law; others, the leading injunctions 
that head the sections; and others, the 
blessings and curses which follow and 
hint the contents of the whole code (Josh. 
viii. 30-35). But the main thing is that 
it was a reminder forever associated both 
with the eye and ear of the authority of 
Jehovah and the obligation of the people. 
It was in connection with “going in unto 
the land.” The time, the place, the whole 
ceremony constituted this a sort of in- 
augural, as the people took possession of 
their inheritance; and the peaks that 
flanked the valley were like perpetual 
witnesses that blessing on the one hand 
and cursing on the other were the double 
sanctions that guarded Jehovah’s law. 


Sunday, 24th. Deuteronomy xxvii. 5 to 
dt3: F 


An altar was to be built, of whole stones, 
unchiseled (Ex. xx. 25), and burnt offer- 
ings and peace offerings offered thereon. 
It is not plain whether or not the same 
stones of the altar were those for the 
memorial inscription, probably not. But 
the principal matter deserving attention is 
the combination of impressive details. 
There was first the significance of the 
place as the natural gateway to the coun- 
try; then, of the time, the formal entrance 
and occupation; then, the elevation of the 
mountain peaks, and the necessary con- 
spicuousness of the stone records; then, 
the contrast of the two peaks suggesting 
blessings and curses; then, the altar of 
worship, with its twofold testimony, to 
the need of atonement for guilt and self- 
surrender in obedience, and to the privi- 
lege of holy festal joy in God’s presence. 
Then to all this was added the public and 
audible rehearsal of the law with its 
solemn sanctions, its promises and threat 
enings. It was a sort of second Sinai. 

Representatives of the different tribes 
stood on the opposing peaks which rise 
about a thousand feet above the town of 
Shechem, Ebal on the north, Gerizim on 
the south. On Gerizim stood the descend- 
ants of Leah and Rachel to pronounce the 
benedictions upon the obedient; upon Ebal, 
the descendants of Zilpah and Bilhah, with 
those of Reuben who forfeited his primo- 
geniture by crime, and of Zebulun, Leah’s 
youngest son, and they responded with the 
maledictions upon the rebéllious and dis- 
obedient (Judg. ix. 7). We may well 
seek to place ourselves amid these scenes 
of thirty-three and a half centuries ago; 
and get the full impression of this whole 
transaction: the priests, in the valley be- 
tween these gigantic hills and with the 
ark in the midst of them, looking upward 
toward the Mount of Blessing, and saying 
in a loud voice, “Blessed is the man that 
maketh not any graven image,” etc., while 
the people ranged upon its slopes shouted 
a simultaneous Amen that made the valley 
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ring with its echoes; then, turning toward 
the Mount of Cursing, the priests re- 
peated, “Cursed be the man,” ete. while 
those on Ebal responded “Amen” (see 
Josh. viii. 33, 34). 

Surely, if any transaction in all human 
history was calculated to leave a lasting 
mark upon the memories of mankind, this 
spectacular drama at the entrance of the 
garden of Palestine would claim that char- 
acter. And the singular fact is, that across 
that narrow vale of perhaps 1500 feet, the 
voice carries with such remarkable clear- 
ness that in no place on earth could a simi- 
lar ceremony be more effectively per- 
formed. The utterances of the priests 
standing midway could be distinctly heard 
on both peaks: and the thunder of the 
“Amen” would roll from peak to peak like 
the boom of artillery. 


Monday, 25th. Deuteronomy xxvii. 14 to 
26. 


It may be well to classify the curses here 
recorded. They cover twelve sins, four 
of which belong to one class—sins against 
chastity—so that they may be arranged as 


follows: eight specific prohibitions: 
against idolatry or image worship, dis- 
honoring parents, removing landmarks, 


making the blind to wander, perverting the 
judgment of the fatherless and friendless, 
violating sexual purity, secretly assaulting 
a neighbor, accepting hire to slay the inno- 
cent; with a final comprehensive curse 
against any form of disobedience or non- 
conformity to God’s law. 

That the sins specified are not chosen 
without special reasons will appear when 
we consider the wide territory they cover. 
First of all, God’s spiritual worship must 
be kept intact. Then, parental authority 
maintained; then, the property and equi- 
table claims and personal liberty of others, 
with a special compassionate regard for 
the destitute and defenseless; then, there 
must be a godly self-control—suppressing 
all unholy lusts and passions and inordi- 
nate greed of gain. Here is a fourfold 
direction of duty: toward God, toward 
one’s parents, toward society generally, and 
toward oneself, a brief compendium of all 
human obligation, reminding us of Gal. v. 
22, 23—-where the first three graces of the 
Spirit seem to refer to God, the second 
three to others, and the last three to selfi— 
and of Titus ii. 12, where the order is re- 
versed; “soberly,” as to self; “righteously,” 
as to others; “godly,” as to God. The 
mutual consistency may be presented thus: 


“We should live”: 


“Soberly”: “Righteously”: “Godly”: 


Faithfulness Long-suffering Love 
Meekness Graciousness Joy 
Self-control Goodness Peace 


To this day every Jew or Mussulman, 
passing Absalom’s pillar, in the vicinity of 
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Jerusalem, hurls at it a stone, repeating 
the words of the malediction: “Cursed be 
he that setteth light by his father or his 
mother!” 

We must construe these curses as de- 
clarative, not imprecatory; not prayers but 
prophecies; uttered not as individuals in- 
voking a malediction, but as representatives 
of Jehovah announcing His sanctions upon 
His law. 


Tuesday, 26th. Deuteronomy xxviii. 1 to 
142. Ci. Ps) xxi 28: Jet ive. Ze 


The first section of this chapter is oc- 
cupied with the temporal blessings prom- 
ised as rewards to obedience. They cover 
seven main particulars, which comprehend 
the whole range of earthly good: first, 
family life; then, all produce of every 


sort—cattle, sheep and fruits of the 
ground; then, all activities, enterprises, 
and undertakings; then, all providential 


oversight; then, all conflicts with foes; 
then, in general, individual and national 
prosperity ; but, above all the rest, character 
as a holy people, called by the name of 
Jehovah, and compelling the respect and 
awe of other nations; resulting in a certain 
headship and leadership among the peoples 
of the earth. Here is complete benedic- 
tion: in the household and nation; in 
labors pastoral and agricultural; in under- 
takings individual and collective; in defen- 
sive warfare; in preéminence as a God- 
fearing and God-protected people, taking 
the lead among the nations and reverenced 
for both integrity and invincibility. If 
anything can be added, it would be difficult 
to name it. 

Francis Bacon said, that such “pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testa- 
ment, but adversity is the blessing of the 
New.” But this may be pressed to an ex- 
treme. It is divinely declared that “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation” (Prov. xiv. 
34), and it is an eternal law and principle. 
All national reward and retribution must 
be temporal, for nations, as such, have no 
existence in the future life, and hence all 
penalties and blessings due to them in 
their corporate capacity must be within the 
bounds of time. Individual compensations 
may wait, in part at least, for the eternal 
future, but in the nature of things the 
present temporal order must be the sphere 
of administering justice to the peoples of 
the earth as such. This principle must not 
be lost sight of ; and history fully proves it: 
sooner or later, in this world national retri- 
bution comes. And on the great historic 
fields of the world stand Ebal and Geri- 
zim forever proclaiming that there is a 
God in heaven Who judges the nations of 
the earth, and holds them to strict account. 
Could we but read history aright we should 
be able to trace Divine blessing in exact 
proportion to the fidelity of a nation to 
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the great eternal principles of righteous- 
ness and rectitude (1 Tim. iv. 8). 


Wednesday, 27th. Deuteronomy xxviii. 
15 to 25. Cialsasixsl2 slersscxvasls 


The threatened curses that follow are 
the precise counterparts of the blessings 
promised, the parallel being especially 
obvious in ver. 16-19. As the benediction 
was to be manifold and manifest, so the 
malediction: in the city and field; in 
basket and store; in kine and sheep; de- 
feat and not victory; failure and not suc- 
cess; sickness and not health; adversity 
and not prosperity; destruction and not 
multiplication; and every form of dis- 
aster instead of deliverance. How the 
words pile up like awful mountains of 
doom, one on top of another—‘vexation,” 
“rebuke,” “pestilence,” “consumption,” 
“fever,” “inflammation,” “burning,” “blast- 
ing,” “sword,” “mildew” ! What descrip- 
tions of drought and famine: the heaven 
over head, brass; the earth under foot, 
iron: a sky as of burning metal, merciless 
in its cloudlessness; a soil as of metallic 
blackness and hardness, incapable alike of 
tillage or fruitage! 

The language is divinely selected and 
what awful disasters it includes: burning 
ague, the chief of the malignant, fatal, 
febrile terrors of the East; blasting and 
mildew, the two worst atmospheric and 
vegetable hindrances to harvests—the lat- 
ter never then suspected of being of vege- 
table origin, due to parasitic fungi; hot 
and scorching winds burning up whole 
fields of grain as in a furnace! The ster- 
ility of Palestine is to-day like a lasting 
sign of curse on a land once so marked by 
fertility as to be proverbially “flowing with 
milk and honey.’ No mere natural causes 
can account for this radical change in 
conditions. It is God’s seal of disappro- 
bation on the inheritance of an apostate 
nation. 

And what a description is that of the 
sand storms: “The Lorp shall make the 
rain of thy land powder and dust’—the 
light and impalpable atoms, carried by tor- 
nadoes, penetrating everywhere, suffocat- 
ing to man and beast, raised by the fierce 
winds and twisted into pillars which sweep 
along like waterspouts, darkening the 
heavens like masses of impenetrable cloud, 
and then suddenly disintegrating in a 
deluge of dust, overwhelming whole vil- 
lages and caravans and turning fertile 
fields into barren wastes of desert. 

Man may attribute all these visitations 
to the blind forces of nature. Moses traces 
them to the holy indignation of a Creator 
—the blast of the breath of His nostrils 
against rebellious man. 


Thursday, 28th. Deuteronomy xxviii. 26 
to 44. 


The maledictions upon the disobedient 
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include physical ills of all kinds: the botch 
of Egypt—inflamed ulceration, that dis- 
ease with which the magicians were smit- 
ten so that they could not stand before 
Moses (Ex. ix. 10, 11), one of the symp- 
toms of incipient leprosy (Lev. xiii. 18, 
19); hemorrhoids are mentioned; scab 
or scurvy; itch—far more distressing and 
inalignant than any similar skin eruption 
known in the Occident—diseases incurable 
by man’s power. But, worse than these, 
mental disorders: “madness, blindness, 
astonishment (or terror) of heart”—words 
that inadequately express diseases that in- 
vade the brain and disorder its functions, 
that affect the solar plexus and sympa- 
thetic system and becloud that mysterious 
part of our being called “the disposition.” 
When disease is most subtle it affects the 
mind—upsets the judgment, impairs the 
reason, invades the affections—so that the 
victim of this malady feels a nameless 
terror, often an aversion even to those 
most loved, is willful and intractable and 
depressed to the point of suicidal despair. 
How can any Bible student escape the 
conclusion that sickness, especially in some 
forms, is a direct visitation of God upon 
sin? that health and holiness have a deep 
and necessary connection? 

Various forms of calamity are further 
specified: adversity in the family relation; 
disappointment and loss in property and 
business; robbery and spoliation by foes 
and men of violence; children in hopeless 
exile; and general maddening disaster. 
The range of these awful visitations would 
take in the nation and even the king—he 
who is appointed to guard and govern 
should himself be defenseless and de- 
feated, involved in the common calamity. 
And all this should culminate in captivity, 
compulsory idolatry in heathen lands, so 
that instead of Israel being an example of 
prosperity, challenging other nations to 
wonder and revere, the desolation of both 
land and people should render the Hebrew 
a derision, a by-word, a proverb, despised, 
abhorred and outcast. 

And the whole catalogue of ills is 
summed up in a warning that fertility shall 
be changed to sterility, sowing and plant- 
ing much and gathering little; fields, vine- 
yards, olive yards, under the blight of 
God; and the fruit of family life, the 
more precious living “seed” from which 
households spring, failing in its promise, 
sons and daughters banished into far 
countries and the hopes of parental hearts 
crushed; Israel instead of being at the 
head, at the tail. 


Friday, 29th. Deuteronomy xxviii. 45 to 
A Els 


The warnings still continue. Curses 
shall follow disobedience until disaster 
ends in destruction. Famine, — slavery, 
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captivity, are to be God’s agents and 
avengers. Let anyone read these words 


and then follow the actual history of the 
Jew, from the days of the division of the 
kingdom under Rehoboam nearly three 
thousand years ago, until now, and see 
whether every word has not been terribly 
fulfilled. Dr. Kellogg, in his book, “The 
Jew in Prophecy and Fulfilment,” and 
David Baron, in “The Shepherd of Israel,” 
have traced this awful history, following, 
the Jew through these centuries and show- 
ing’ the terrible retribution visited upon 
an apostate people, which has no parallel 
in the annals of the race. 

What is the supreme lesson of all this 
prophecy and history if it be not this: 
that, back of all that we call or count ac- 
cidental, incidental, due to natural causes 
or human conflicts, to commerce or war, 
to national aggression or submission, there 
is a Divine Hand? In this fearful cata- 
logue of calamities, Jehovah appears as 
a Chastiser and Avenger. He controls 
the visitations of disease in the human 
body and mind; in the realm of animal 
life and in vegetation; the invasions and 
reverses of war, the oppression and en- 
slavement of subject races: all that men 
attribute to the atmosphere, the soil, the 
schemes of the ambitious and the matériel 
of war, the Word of God ascribes prima- 
rily to the permission and commission of 
a presiding Deity, Whose will winds and 
Waves, clouds and tempests, heat and 
frost, fire and flood, microbes and bacilli, 
men and demons, alike obey! We must 
stop banishing the Creator from His crea- 
tion, the providence of God from the in- 
cidents of history, the control of God from 
the whole course of things, and in this 
materialistic age restore Jehovah to His 
throne as the universal Governor over in- 
dividuals, families and nations. 

We must learn that one of the principles 
of His administration is to bless virtue 
according to its measure, even when it may 
exist side by side with vice, and to curse 
vice according to its measure, even when 
it exists side by side with virtue. We 
have a singular example in our own land. 
There is no question of the vice of polyg- 
amy and its accompanying sensuality and 
family degradation; yet the Mormons have 
been singularly prosperous as a people, in 
temporal things, because they have been 
a community of total abstainers, and have 
been industrious and sagacious in redeem- 
ing an alkali desert from sterility by irri- 
gation and cultivation. The Lord does not 
bless their domestic life, for He cannot 
while it violates His ideals, nor can He 
bless their religious life, founded upon 
what is both error and fraud; but He can 
and does bless their industry, frugality, 
temperance and mutual codperation. Health, 
wealth, well-being, are not accidents, nor 
due to a blind inexorable fate. They have 
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their fixed laws and conditions; and they 
who obey, other things being equal, will 
reap what they sow, for God is not mocked 
by the caprice of man or the chance of 
history. 


Saturday, 30th. Deuteronomy xxviii. 58 
to 64. 


The visitor to Palestine must be struck 
with its average barrenness and desola- 
tion. Those destructive minute creatures 
known to science as the curculio vastator, 
procris or zygena, pyralis vitana, etc., have 
ruined whole vineyards, olive yards, and 
young bushes, so that where once these 
growths were so common and luxuriant 
that the Mount of Olives took its name 
from the abundance of its olive trees, now 
grapes and olives are comparatively rare. 
In Solomon’s days the wealth of Judea 
made silver to be nothing accounted of, 
but after the decline of the kingdom con- 
querors found it difficult to raise a small 
tribute from the impoverished people. 
Though subsequently the Jews became 
merchants and bankers and money-lenders, 
they remain to this day a dispersed, de- 
spised and suffering body of exiles. 
Strangers are still the head and they the 
tail among the nations. Nations have 
been brought against them from afar; 
from Italy and Spain, from France and 
Britain have the soldiers of invaders been 
drawn; and literally to the ends of the 
earth have they been scattered for nearly 
nineteen centuries. 

And it is remarkable how the “eagles” 
literally gathered around the carcass, when 
the Romans, “a nation of fierce counte- 
nance,” encompassing Jerusalem, bore the 
eagle on their standards; how they rav- 
aged their fields and herds for the army’s 
uses, and not only besieged their city but 
brought down their “high and _ fenced 
walls,” razing to the ground their strong 
defenses and setting fire to their sacred 
temple. And as Moses foretold, so strait 
was the siege that human beings devoured 
one another, mothers eating their own off- 
spring. Not only was parental affection 
extinguished but the nearest of kin were 
avoided lest they demand a share in the 
abhorrent feast! 

It has been well remarked that history 
furnishes no parallel to the awful and pro- 
longed retribution visited upon this nation, 
once favored as no other, now chastised 
as no other. Nothing at the time could 
have been more unlikely than such a na- 
tional destiny; yet in every respect the 
Lord hath done as He hath said, and the 
Jew is to-day the standing miracle of his- 
tory and the history of miracle. 


Sunday, 31st. Deuteronomy xxviii. 65 to 
O8se Chee xwexxee2 


This closing section of the chapter be- 
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gins with a reference to the “glorious and 
fearful name, JEHOVAH THY GOD.” 
Glorious in promise and blessing, fearful 
in threatening and cursing: one or the 
other He must be to every child of man, 
and man is té choose. 

Dr. Jamieson, the commentator, has a 
singularly sagacious passage on this name. 
He regards it as a conspicuous mistake 
in our English translation that this chosen 
name, “Jehovah thy God,’ so seldom re- 
curs, ‘notwithstanding the thousands of 
cases in which it is found in the Hebrew. 
He calls attention to the fact that, in the 
public, formal covenant with Israel, the 
preface to the Decalogue ran thus: “I am 
Jehovah thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt.” This was a 
development of Noah’s prophetic utterance 
to Shem. But Pharaoh had never before 
heard of this name, Jehovah (Ex. v. l, 2). 
And Moses knew nothing of it until, being 
called to his Divine legation, he was first 
informed that during the course of this 
extraordinary theocracy, this was to bethe 
name by which God was to be known 
(Bx, ti, 135155 vio13). "And thes tackmi- 
remarkable that, ever since the theocracy 
ceased as such, this name has also ceased 
to be uttered among the Jews who, through 
blind superstition, dare not use it, and even 
in reading the Scriptures substitute for it 
“Adhonai’—‘Lord.” So that this name, 
ordained as a memorial unto all generations 
of the theocracy, ended with that theoc- 
racy. 

The Jews were to be left “few in num- 
ber,’ and despite the large population of 
ancient Judea, since the city fell but a very 
small remnant have ever been found there, 
until now when their numbers are rapidly 
increasing as the “fullness of the times of 
the Gentiles” seems to be near. Others 
and foreigners have been in control of 
Palestine, all equally hostile to the Jew. 
They have indeed been “plucked off the 
land,” forbidden by successive rulers to 
approach the sacred city. But it is equally 
true that the Lord has scattered them, 
until a single foreign city has far more 
than all Judea. And while colonists from 
other lands become in time assimilated to 
the people among whom they dwell, the 
Jew is to this day the exception, for he 
remains everywhere still a Jew and often 
compelled to reside in a “Jews’ quarter.” 
To see a Jew is to see, as Bishop Watson 
said, a living testimony and commentary 
as to the truth of the Old Testament. 
The prophecy that among these nations 
the Jew should find no ease or rest reminds 
one of Cain’s sentence of doom. The first 
murderer’s penalty follows the crucifiers 
of God’s dear Son—they are fugitives and 
vagabonds in the earth! These people are, 
as Bishop Newton says, a sign and a won- 
der forever. 
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CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features that has helped to earn the 
present world-wide reputation and endorsement of the 


Daus’ Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


No printer’s ink used, thus avoiding soiled hands and clothing. 
No expensive supplies. Always ready for use, 


zoo Copies from Pen-written and 50 Copies from Type- 
written Original. 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 83{x18 inches). Price, 
$7.50, less special discount of 33144 per cent, net a $5.00 


CIRCULAR OF LARGER SIZES UPON REQUEST Take Advantage of our Trial Offer 


{LIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., + + Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND 
SUMMER SCHOOLS—Season or 1910 


Lectures at Northfield Schools by Rev. F. B. Meyer ; : June 1 to 14 
Student Conference . ; : : : ; : June 24 to July 3 
Young Women’s Conference 2 é : : : : July 6 to 14 
Home Missionary Conference : ‘ 3 : : ‘ July 14 to 20 
Summer School for Sunday School Workers . : : ; July 15 to 22 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies : July 21 to 28 
General Conference of Christian Workers - . 4 . August 4 to 21 
Bible Study Courses and Special Lectures ; August 23 to about October 1 


A PARTIAL LIST OF SPEAKERS AND TEACHERS 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, Rev. John A. Hutton, Rev. J. Monro Gibson, Rev. Len G. Broughton, Rev. Sumner 
R. Vinton, Dr. H. R. Moseley, Rev. S. M. Zwemer, Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Miss Margaret Slattery, Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
Rev. H. C. Mabie, Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, Rev. A. T. Pierson, Rev. H. E. Lewis, Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, Rev. H. E. 
Fosdick, Rev. John Douglas Adam, Prof. H. B. Wright, Rev. H. Roswell Bates, Dr. John E. Merrill 


For further information regarding any of the Conferences 


ADDRESS 


AMBERT G. MOODY F ‘ : East Northfield, Mass. 


HE NORTHF IELD, East NoRTHFIELD, Mass.--Open All the Year 


At the Seat of the Northfield Schools and 


Summer Conferences 


MODERN HOTEL at MODERATE RATES 


Electric Lighting—Refined Service 


SITUATED among the Franklin Hills commanding 
an extensive view of the Connecticut Valley. 102 miles 
from Boston; 192 from New York, and on the direct 
route to the White Mountains. RAILWAY STA- 
TIONS, Northfield and So. Vernon Junction, Mass. 
Easily reached by Automobile. 


Ideal for a Vacation, or a Visit to the Conferences 
S Oy ise Illustrated Booklet Gladly Sent 
ie WOrW Ae Lomi a H. S. STONE, Ass’t Manager A. G. MOODY, Manager 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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KIMBALL PIPE ORGANS 


WON HIGHEST AWARD 


At the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, 1909. 
Special mention was made of the Tubular Pneumatic 
System (U. S. Patent) used in Kimball Pipe Organs, stat- 
ing it “has solved a great problem that has vexed organ 
experts for years.” 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Pipe Organ Builders - CHICAGO 


THE WORLD’S FAMOUS 
BILHORN FOLDING ORGANS 


UR folding organs are in the lead of 
all. There is nothing equal of their 
kind. They are indispensable for the 
church, the missionary, the Y. M.C. A. 
shop meetings, public schools and 
wherever portability isrequired. We 
arantee to give you satisfaction. 
end for full description. 


BILHORN BROS. - - = = 152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Garden- 
ing, Forestry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinar 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricul- 
tural College, Prof. Craig of Cornell University 
and other eminent teachers. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R. A., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Brooks 


BEAUTIFUL NORTHFIELD 


FINE poultry farm 10 acres, buildings slated, good repair, 

mile from center, $1,800. Good, commodious, furnished 
Rustic Ridge cottage, $700. Fine old Colonial Mansion, 
wide verandas, mountain views, modern stables, poultry 
houses, 9 acres fruits, flowers, gardens, steam heat, gas, 
water plants. One of most attractive homes in New Eng- 
land, $15,000. E. W. BROWN, Northfield, Mass. 


UMMER COTTAGE for rent at East Northfield. Six gleers 
ing rooms, modern plumbing, wide porch, near High- 
land Ave., and convenient for all pues Suitable for 
a few boarders or lodgersif desired. Furnished for house- 
keeping. E. F. HOWARD, East Northfield, Mass. 


PINE NEEDLE LODGE, The Ridge, E. Northfield, Mass. 
Near Auditorium. Wide Veranda, Bathroom. Fur- 
nished tent. Address MIsS RICHARDSON. 


PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School to 
§ Collection Plates, Church Pews, Scho 
pas Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and 
Bank Furniture, Office Desks. 
Ask for Catalog by number only = 
y O129 Church F’rnit’re} Sehool Doaks 


L129 Lodge Furniture} Opera Chaira 129 U 


EE 2129 Bank Furniture] Office Desks 0120 = |. 
SL. fl. STAFFORD MFG. €0., ChICARD 6 


Name? 3 


Sanitary Individual Communio 
Cups 


More convenient 
and sanitary, and 5 
add much impres- SENT FOR TRIAL 
siveness to the ceremony. Our service is of the very 
finest finish and offers the most compiete, practical 
arrangements. We introduced individual service; 
and supply thousands of ‘satisfied congregations. 
They never go back to any other service. 
List of users on request. Send for free catalogue. 


Return outfit (owr expense) tf not satisfied after trial, 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., . 48th St.. Rochester, N. ¥. 


the Individual. | 
Service has in: | 
creased the attendance at the 
Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
= churches. It will doso for your 
= = church. Send for illustratec 
| = ae price-liste 
= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO.. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVIC 


Every church should use this cleam 


method. Over 7000 churches use c 
outfits. Send for our “Special Intz 
» ductory Offer.” Our “Self-Collecti=: 
Tray saves ONE-FOURTH cost of otlt 
systems, Address, 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 17__ - 


LIMA, GH 


The Bowlden Be: 
For Church and Chaps 


The sweetest and most pow 
ful toned bell made | 


Catalogue Free ; 
Church Collection Eaveay 
| 


Holders 


American Bell Foundi 
Northville, Mich. 


Qe BELLS 


\ 
y Memorial Bells a Spectalty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimors. Md. O.8A 


wy 
at 


eC NIL 
Hi S cata 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


must accompany order. 


YPEWRITERS Slaughtered! 


h : Underwoods, Olivers, 
Remingtons, Smiths (all makes), rebuilt, genuine bar- 


gains, $15 to $35; sent allowing trial. Send for “Bargain 
List.’”” CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, New York. (Established 25 years.) . Reli- 
able discount given to the clergy. 
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SENO FOR SAMPLES 


OF 
i. Frices 


| Beny.D. & Max Cuas. Price 


OGUE FREE TO THOSE INTENOING To BUILD 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department cost $ .18 per line, four lines costin -72 per i 
vertisement taken. Larger Pp see pro rate coe eight words to oes rehahi money cnlen one 
orms close the 5th of the month precedin ublication. Send all =. 
tances and correspondence to WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., 1 MADISON Ave. NEw YORK Ciry. Moai 


WINDOW, ......] 
PAPER ANY Size | 


A 


Pee fe DOLL 
Si 


ARCHITECTS 


Atvantic Hichtanps | 
New Jersey 


== 


ip 
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) 
, 


» 
: 


WAN 


if 
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Cash, money order or checkr 


BARGAINS IN BLACKBOARDS of Ew 
Kind for Cash with the Order. AMERICAN 
CO., 2712 Pine Street, St. lace: Mo. a pines (i 
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whether you buy Uneeda 
Biscuit at your own grocer’s 
or at an unknown shop a 
thousand miles away—you 
know the contents of the 
package are just as they left 
the oven—fresh, crisp, un- 
tainted, unsullied. 
You always know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


¢ 
a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


— 


MOUNT HERMON BOYS’ SCHOOL NORTHFIELD SEMINARY : 
FouNDED 1881 FOUNDED 1879 7 
| | 


| Epc has frequently been made regarding the 
method of selection of applicants for admission to the 
Northfield Schools. In view of the large number who 
apply for admission the impression is current that priority of 
application is the basis of admission. This is not the case. 
A few weeks before the close of each term the applica- 
tions for admission are carefully examined irrespectively of 
the date upon which they are made. First of all, all appli- 
cations for admission are thrown, out, if there is evidence 
that the students do not belong to the class for whom the 
Northfield Schools were established; namely, young men 
and young women limited, in their financial resources, to 
their own efforts or dependent upon parents or guardians of 
limited means. Any applications of students who are with- 
out an earnest purpose in coming to Northfield or Mount 


Hermon are not deemed suitable for admission. Even then 


there are many more applications than there are vacancies 
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in the schools and a careful selection is made, preference 
being given to those who are without good homes, to those 
who have themselves earned the funds to attend the schools, 
and to those who come from rural communities where there 
are no good schools. The result has been that the North- 
field Schools have had an exceptionally earnest, purposeful 


class of young men and young women. 


The gifts for the Endowment of the Schools are administered 
by Finance Committees which are constituted of business men of 
experience. The Northfield Seminary Finance Committee is made 
up of 
Henry H. Proctor, of Proctor, Ellison & Co., 

South St., Boston, Mass. 
’ Cuarces A. Hopkins, retired, 1016 Old So. Building, Boston, Mass. 


GeorceE E. Keiru, George E. Keith Company, . Brockton, Mass. 
ARTHUR PERRY, of Perry, Coffin & Burr, . : Boston, Mass. 
Frank Woop, Printer, : : Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Lewis A. Crossett, L. A. Crossett Co., Inc., No. Abington, Mass. 
Preston B. Keiru, Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
The Mount Hermon Finance Committee is made up of 
Epwin M. BuLktey, of Spencer Trask & Co., New York City. 
Epwin THORNE, : 43 Cedar St., New York City. 
Henry R. Mattory, of the Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines. ; : : ; : New York City 


STEPHEN Baker, of the Bank of Manhattan Company, New York City 


The legal titles of the schools are Northfield Seminary and 
Mount Hermon Boys’ School. Contributions to the work should be 
sent to W. R. Moody, East Northfield, Mass. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, 


the popular Cana- 
dian novelist: 


“T have used San- 
atogen at intervals 
since last autumn 
with extraordinary 
benefit. It is tomy 
mind a true food 
tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing 
the energy and giv- 
ing fresh vigor to 
the overworked 
body and mind.”’ 


Lady Henry Somerset, 
the prominent so- 
cial reform advo- 
cate, says: 
“Sanatogen un- 

doubtedly restores 
sleep, invigoratesthe 
nerves and braces 
the patient tohealth. 
I have watched its 
effect on people 
whose nervous 
systems have been 
entirely under- 
mined and I have 
proved Sanato- 
gen to be most 
valuable.” 


Harrison Fisher 


the well-known 
artist, says: 


‘T have used 
Sanatogen 
since the first 
of the year 
and find it a 
wonderful 
tonic. Tam 
recommend- 
ing it to my 
overworked 
friends.” 


Health is Equilibrium 
ATURE tends to maintain 


balance. For all wear 
there is repair—for destruction 
there is construction—for at- 
tack, defense—for strife, calm 
—for consumption, re-creation. 


The universal law is ‘“for every action 
there is equal and contrary reaction.”’ 
When you tear down you must rebuild 
—when you destroy, you must replace. 
Often your energy is consumed faster 
than Nature can re-supply. Tissues 
waste—nerves break down—life be- 
comes continuous strife—pleasure wanes 
—duty drains. 


Your nerves need revitalizing—your tissues 
re-building. You need a tonic—you need 
Sanatogen, Combining the two elements of 
physical cells and tissues—albumen and sodium 
glycero-phosphate, it builds up the body, gives 
strength for weakness, adjusts the strained 
nerves, promotes appetite and food assimila- 
tion, enriches the vitiated blood. It serves 
man and makes him master of his health. 
‘Thousands of testimonials praise it. All lead- 
ing doctors prescribe it. You should use it. 


Write for Dr. Saleeby’s Book. 


“The Will To Do” is this internationally famed 
physician-author’s latest contribution to medical 
literature. Dr. Saleeby has the knack of impart- 
ing most valuable medical advice in such a man- 
ner that it makes pleasant reading and this book 
is no exception to his readable style. A copy 
mailed with our compliments upon request. 


Sold in three sizes—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist— 
if not obtainable from him, write 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
533 Everett Building New York 


HALL CAINE, 


the dramatist, 

says: 

“My experience of 
Sanatogen has been 
that asa tonic nerve 
food it has on more 
than one occasion 
benefited me.”’ 


A remarkable letter 
from the Samous 
author of “The 
Heavenly Tuins,” 


SARAH GRAND. 


“T began to take 
Sanatogen after 
nearly four years’ 
enforced idieness 
from extreme debil- 
ity, aud felt the ben- 

t almost immedi- 
ately. And now, 
after taking it stead- 
ily three times a day 
for twelve weeks, I 
find myself able to 
enjoy both workand 
play again and also 
able to do as much 
of both as I ever 
did.” 


To be i 
te ee Sey place, 


